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CHAPTER I. (Continued,) 

“Tre dear old two shoes doesn’t seem over 
pleased with the task I have imposed upon her,” 
eaid Howard, as the door closed after the house- 
keeper. 

“Oh, I think you mistake,” returned Annie; 
‘‘ Mrs. Goodheart is always delighted to oblige.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say she is,” rejoined Howard, 
eagerly; somehow feeling that he had spoken too 
freely before one whom he supposed to be a relative 
of the old lady’s. ‘ Your name is Raby, I believe,” 
he ventured, after a somewhat lengthened pause. 

“ Annie Raby,” she said, in her candid, simple way. 

“Annie Raby,” repeated he, lingering on each 
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syllable, “Mrs. Goodheart’s grand-daughter?” he 
asked, gently. 

“No.” 

“Oh!” 

“T am not in any way related to Mrs. Good- 
heart,” she added, openly. 

“No?” 

“No, indeed.” 

A question trembled on Howard's lips, but he 
durst not give it breath. Was this beautiful girl a 
servant in his father’s house—her dress, though 
neat and pretty, was humble enough for a menial 
—or, was she only a friend paying a visit to his 
father’s housekeeper ? How he longed to learn all 
about her. 

“ You have never heard of me from your father, 
I suppose,” observed Annie. 

‘“‘ Never !” replied Howard, wondering in his heart 
what she could possibly mean by, “‘ You have never 
heard of me from your father ?” 
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“Of course not,” smiled she, colouring deeply, ae 
she spoke; and inwardly vexed with herself for 
speaking so openly to a perfect stranger. “I really 
ought not to make such foolish speeches!” she 
added, in great confusion. 

“Nay, I am sure that you cannot make foolish 
speeches,” he said, sincerely; ‘it would be wholly 
impossible for you to utter nonsense.” 

She shook her head doubtingly. 

“You don’t believe in your own good sense, or 
rather you do not wish me to believe in it—eh ?” 

She made him no reply, save by an elevation of 
her shoulders, and acurl, or rather a pout, of her 
pretty lips. 

“There is a shower for you!” said Howard, 
suddenly starting up, and going to the window at 
which Annie was standing. “ You will havea wet 
journey home, Miss Raby,” he added, making a bold 
dash in order to ascertain whether she was or was 
not a resident under his father’s roof. 


MR, BOLDING TURNS ANNIG AND HOWARD OUT OF DOORS. 
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“Journey home, Mr. Howard!” laughed she. 
“Why, I am at home!” 

“You live here, then?” cried he, in pleased as- 
tonishment. 

“ Yes, I have lived here a great many years.” 

d indeed, Mr. Howard !” 

“ Yes, indeed, and in r. Howa 

= mg what capacity, may I inquire?” asked he, 
plunged deeper and deeper into a sea of perplexity. 

‘‘ What capacity ?” echoed she, painfully blushing. 

Now he had made a foolish speech ; for which he 
could have bitten his tongue in two. 

“I did not mean that/” stammered he, reddening 
to the very roots of his hair. “I meant——” 

‘That you took me for one of your father’s ser- 
vants!” concluded Annie, with hurt pride, and 
glancing at her homely garments. 

“In truth, then, I was fool enough to do so at 
first! I confess it, and I hope that you'll forgive 
me for my absurd mistake !” 

“Oh, yes, you are freely forgiven, Mr. Howard ; 
the mistake was @ very natural one to inako!” 

“Nay, not so!” returned he, sinking his voice to 
Its sweetest tone. ‘“ You will never forgive my 
blunder!” he continued. “I don’t deserve to be 
forgiven.” 

“But I have forgiven you!” she said, innocently, 
opening her grey eyes to their utmost extent. 

“Pardon me, Miss Raby!” he uttered, in an 
earnest voice; “but I really shall not deem my 
absolution complete, unless you seal it with your 
hand.” 

At this she smiled up into his face; a clear, honest, 
sweet smile it was, spreading over her whole coun- 
tenance, like a sunbeam over a summer meadow, 
making it gladsome and winning to behold. 

“Will you not accord me the grace I ask?” 
Howard inquired, in pleading accents. 

“To be sure! Why should I refuse you?” she 
answered, ingenuously, at the same time placing her 
band in his open palm. 

At this instant the door opened, and Mrs. Good- 
heart entered the roum. 

“ The key, sir, is vu: vhere to be found,” said Mrs. 
Goodheart as she entered, ‘I’m really very sorry 
about it.” 

‘* Well, never mind it now,” returned Howard, 
liberating Annie’s hand. “ Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to institute a hunt for it to-morrow or the 
next day, Mrs. Goodheart,” he added, again sitting 
down as if he intended to reinain there. 

“T will sir, I will,” said she, casting uueasy 
glances at the two young ones; and in her heart 
wishing her master’s son miles away at that mo- 
ment. 

“ Yours are the most comfortable quarters in the 
whole house, Mrs. Goodheart,” observed Howard, 
complacently looking around. “ It’s a dingy abode 
from top to bottom,—and that’s the truth on't— 
but here you are all brightness.” 

“HTumpbh ! ’tis she who makes my place so bright |” 
exclaimed the old lady, mentally. “I can see 
through it without the aid of my spectacles; this 
is what I haveall along been dreading would come 
to pass! Let Mr. Howard but get a peep at my 
pretty pet Annie Raby, said I to myself, and he'll 
fall bead over heels in love with her. And so he 
has, and so he has!” she added, forgetting herself 
and speaking aloud. 

“What did you say?” asked Howard, catching 
ber words. 

“T was ouly worrying myself about that key, sir, 
aud wishing to goodnees it were found!” re; tied 
the housekeeper, preteuding to busy herself with 
the miscellaneous contents of a huge cupboard 
which she had just flung open. 

** Hang the key !” exclaimed Howard with a laugh. 
“ T'll burst the door open, Mrs. Goodheart.” 

“Better get a smith to pick the lock, sir,” suge 
gested she. 

“To be sure; confound the key, say [!” 

“Then, sir, you have no further commands for 
me, I suppose ?” the housekeeper said stitlly. 

“ Yes,—that is—no,” stammered Howard, ctart- 
ng up. 

“ Thank yon, sir,” bobbed she, her manner grow- 
‘ng stiffer each mument. 

She then opened the door for him, and stood roe- 
spectfully holding it in her hand. 

What could he do after this broad hint, but go? 

“Good morning, Miss Raby,” he said, preseuting 
his hand to her. 

“Good morning,” breathed she, giviug him her 
fingers to press, and speaking without the least em- 
barrassment. 

Mrs. Goodheart looked on in absolute bewil- 
derment. She could not believe her ears, nor her 
eyes, nor any of her senses. 


“Good morning, Mrs. Goodheart,” said Howard, 
preparing to leave the room, ‘Good morning. Now 
that I have found my way here, I shall often come 
and have a chat with you.” 

At this, Mrs. Goodheart’s most vital organ gave a 
great bound, and she felt of a sudden a deathly 
shudder pervade her whole frame. 

“ Mischief will come of this, I fear!” she said, as 
she closed the door upon Howard’s retreating foot- 
steps; “and the house will not hold the master, if 
he gets to know that his son has met with and 
spoken to this poor child he so cruelly neglects.” 

The first bright page in the history of two per- 
sous’ lives, had opened on this day. But, alas! the 
lustre of that page was doomed to be dimmed almost 
as soon as it was disclosed. 

“Father,” commenced Howard, addressing the 
banker, who was sitting with his gouty limbs 
stretched out before him, two hours subsequent to 
the above recorded scene in the housekeeper'’s apart- 
ment. 

“ Well, Howard ?” 

“You never told me that you had a lady in the 
house !” 

“A lady?” repeated the banker, knitting his 
brows into a meditating frown. 

“ Yes, a lady, father.” 

“What do you mean, Howard ?” 

“ Precisely what I say!” 

“A lady living in my house!” muttered the banker, 
in perplexed accents. “A lady iiving here under 
my very roof, and I not to know of it ?” 

“Oh, father, you are making a perfect mystery 
of the matter, I see!” laughed Howard. “ Brt, in- 
deed, it’s all of no avail now, for I’ve found her 
out !” 

“You have found her ovt!” echoed Mr. Bolding, 
a spice of his old humour bursting forth. 

“ Aye, that I have!” 

“You are speaking in riddles, Howard!” the 
banker said, in a cold, harsh tone. ‘“ Deliver , our- 
self with more clearness, I beg, in order that I may 
understand the meanmg of your words.” 

fa I thought I spoke plainly enough,” Howard re- 
joined. 

“ Not plainly enough for me,” returned the 
banker. 

“You did not comprehend me, father!” ex- 
claimed Howard, in astonishment. “ Is it possible 
you did not ?” 

“I did not,” was the brief but emphatic re- 
joinder. 

Howard looked confounded ; somehow, he felt 
that he was aboui to yex his father; and, with 
that feeling, he hesitated how to proceed. 

“ The truth is, father, two hours ago I met with 
a most agreeable surprise here—I met with a lady, 
young and beautiful as a——” 

“ Young and beautiful !” echoed the banker. 

“ Aye, so beautiful that I cannot describe her !” 

“Boy!” half-shrieked the banker. ‘ Who is it 
you have seen ?” 

“Nay, father, that piece of information I expect 
to obtain from you.” 

“You do not know her name, then ?” shivered 
the banker, sundry fears pricking at his heart. 

“Oh, yes, I do; yet with even that knowledge I 
am at a loss to know who and what she is.” 

Mr. Bolding shuddered all over. He felt as if 
cold water were being poured upon his head, and 
trickled down his back, and his teeth fairly chat- 
tered, he was so chilled—so very chilled. 

“ She is called Annie Raby,” said Howard. 

“ How know you that ?” eried the banker, In a 
furious voice, striking the table near him with his 
clenched hand. “ Who told you she was called by 
that name ?” he added, in the most violent strain. 

“She herself,” Howard replied, scarcely knowing 
what he said. 

“She herself!” echoed Mr. Bolding, his face 
flushed with passion. 

“She herself,” repeated Howard, wondering at 
his father’s rage, and almost wishing that he had 
' been silent respecting his interview with Annie 
liaby. 

«When did you first see her, sir?” acked 
banker, in a perfect fume. 

To-day,” replied Howard, frankly. 


and speaking to a pretty girl?” he adijed, {na half- 
jesting tone. 
|" “Teed not inquire where you mot her,” 
| tinued Mr. Bolding. “As she isan inmate of this 
house, 'tis easy to gucss. She threw berself in your 
way, of course?” 

“She did nothing of the kind, sir,” Howard 
stifly returned. “She is far toc modesi to fling 
herself in any man’s way.” 
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“Beggar as she is!” ejaculated the banker, 
bitterly. “I would that my house were fairly rid 
of her!” 

“ Who fs she, sir?” asked Howard, his curiosity 
wound up to the highest pitch. 

“ Have I not said that she is @ beggar?” thun- 
dered the banker, his voice now qufte hoarse with 
passion, 

“I do not comprehend you,” Howard said, 
speaking calmly and earnestly. 

“There’s mo occasion that you should,” the 
banker sharply rejoined. “ Let the subject drop al- 
together—altogether, do you hear?” he added, ve- 
hemently. 

Howard made no reply; he merely bowed his 
— in token that he had heard what his father had 
sai 

‘Never again mention her name in my hear- 
ing,” pursued Mr. Bolding, violently. ‘ Remember, 
I have warned you on this point ; neglect to obey 
me, and you forfeit my favour and affection for 
ever. 

“ What has she done, father ?” ventured Howard. 
‘What wrong has she committed that you should 
hate her thus ?” 

“ Sufficient that I do hate her,” he answered. 

“You would not, could you but see her with my 
eyes!” [foward exclaimed, for an instant off his 
guard. 

Mr. Bolding looked up suddenly; and with e 
pained expression, gazed into his son's face. 

“ What do you meau?” he asked, in an abrupt 
tone, his whole frame quivering with fresh anger. 

“ Who is she, father ?” Howard demanded, rashily. 

“T have already tuld you,” the banker hissed 
through his closed teeth. ‘She is a child of charity, 
& dependent on me, in fact, a very beggar ?” 

“ Poor girl!” sighed Howard. 

“For years she has had a home under this roof ; 
and, during that time, she has been fed and clothed 
at my expense; but ueither shelter, nor raiment, vor 
food, shall she have more under my roof, if I dis- 
cover that she holds further converse with you !” 

Thus spoke the banker in fierce accents; his eyes 
flashing, and his lips trembling with a bitter and 
concentrated rage. 

Howard made no reply. Annie's gentle face 
in imagination had arisen before him; and her 
sweet smile, as in fancy it beamed upon him, seemed 
to turn the whole current of his feelings against his 
harsh father; whose strange hatred towards an in- 
nocent and unoffending girl, so loudly and bitterly 
expressed, Howard felt utterly at a loss to compre- 
hend. He knew that it would be quite useless to 
question his father further respecting the young girl ; 
he must content himself with what little he kuow of 
her, until he could learn from herself how she came 
to be a dependent on the charity of Mr. Bolding, 
who apparently yielded her shelter, food, and rai- 
ment, with a surly, grudging hand. 

Nay, that was not all. Howard saw plainly that 
the banker not only grudged the poor girl Ler home, 
but detested her. 

Howard saw this, we say; and, in the proud 
perversity of his nature, he resolved to befriend her 
to the very utmost of his power. Little as he knew 
of his father’s disposition, he had learnt sufficient of 
it to feel convinced that he nursed opinions and 
sentiments against his harmless dependent, which 
no words of his could alter or oven soften. 

Now the banker, who never for a single moment 
dreamed that any oue belonging to him could act 
contrary to his express commands, did not deem it 
at all necessary to repeat his warning words regari-- 
ing Annie Raby; and Howard discarding as utterly 
worthless ail his father’s admonitions, determined to 
have no check whatever put upon any of his 
actions. 

Of couse, Mr. Bolding, not being in the least 
acquainted with his son's peculiar temper, did not 
know that what he had said concerning Annic’s 
dependent position, together with his caution and 
his threats, would only serve tostirup in the you 5 
man’s breast a host of opposing and rebvilions fecl- 
But so it was, and there wes no help for it; 


As will be well understool, Howard found no 


“7 troet I | difticulty in seeing Annio again; and thong! Mrs. 
have not committed any serious offences in seeing | Goodheart protested against their growtng intimacy 


—vowing that no earthly good would ever come 


| of it—they still persisted in their stolen interviews 


with one another. 

Asa natural result of those frequent interviews, 
at length came love ; a love all the sweeter to both 
Anuie and Howard, because they felt that it was 
forbidden to them. 

in vain did Mrs. Goodheart preach to them of the 
sin of ingratitude and disobedience; she was uvt 
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breath in kindest warning. 

Well, youth will be youth all the world over, and 
love will have its way despite a thousand fathers. 
Human nature will never change as long as this 
globe turns round, and human affections will never 
fail to assert their all-powerful sway in the hearts 
of all God's children. 

Annie was inexperienced, so also was Howard, 
they neither of them knew anything of the world 
and its ways. In the seclusion of her solitary home, 
Annie had learnt little that could assist her in an 
active journey through life. Indeed, she was alto- 
gether unfitted to battle against the trials of an 
every-day existence; she was only fitted to en- 
counter the smiles of Fortune, never her harsh 
buffets or her frowns. 

Not but what Annie was gentle and patient 
enough; it was her education which rendered her 
wholly unsuitable for the real and active duties of a 
domesticated wife. 

But Howard only saw her beauty, only heard her 
silver voice ringing sweetly on his ear; he never 
paused to calculate anything save her love for him ; 
he sought to measure nothing else in her, for his 
soul had its complete contentment in all he saw and 
felt. 

And no wonder that it wasso. Amfable, gentle, 
affectionate, beautiful, and good was Annie; there- 
fore, in his eyes, she was a being all perfection—a 
being worthy to be worshipped with all his heart’s 
strength, and pure devotion. 

And what she was worthy of he gave her entirely. 

Meanwhile, the banker confined to his bed- 
chamber, crippled with gout, suspected nothing of 
what was passing in the room directly over his 
head. He could not see through the ceiling, nor 
could his hearing penetrate it, or he might have 
seen and heard things that would have driven him 
well-nigh crazy. ‘Tis true, that he now often 
missed Howard from his side; and that when the 
young man was in his presence, he was frequently 
pre-occupied and silent. Thus far had the banker 
noticed the change in affairs, which change he never 
once attributed to its real cause. So matters, un- 
impeded, pursued the even tenor of their way. 

The lovers’ interviews, much against Mrs. Good- 
heart’s will, always took place in her private apart- 
ment, which was directly over that which the banker, 
since his illness, had occupied. Now the house- 
keeper, though well aware that she was doing wrong 
in permitting these secret meetings, could not really 
find courage to forbid them, or to make known to 
her master that such were daily taking place. 

“Annie and I are going to get married,” said 
Howard, one day, to Mrs. Goodheart. 

“ Sir!” stammered she in affright. 

“ We are going to be married,” repeated he, think- 
ing she had not heard him, and not noticing her dis- 
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a Mz. Howard!” she cried, sinking into a seat, 
and in a whi of consternation, flinging up her hands. 
“Mr. Howard, Miss Raby!” she continued, looking 
trom one to the other, in utter bewilderment. “I 
surely cannot have heard aright, sir. You are not 
going to wed Miss Annie without your father’s ap- 
proval or knowledge ?” 

“Indeed, but I am, Mrs. Goodheart,” Howard re- 
plied, in a firm tone. 

“ My dear child,” cried the old lady, turning to 
Annie. “ My dear child, you do not know what you 
are about to do——” 

“Oh, Mrs. Goodheart! will it be wrong to let him 

me?” interrupted the young girl. 

“ His father, your guardian, would never listen to 
such a thing as a marriage between you and his 
son,” spoke the housekeeper, shaking her head in a 
significant manner. 

“ We won't ask him to listen to it, Mrs. Good- 
heart,” flushed Howard, hastily. 

“ What, sir, will you marry Miss Raby without 
Mr. Bolding’s consent ?” 

“Ay, that will I, Mrs. Goodheart,” rejoined the 
young man, in resolute accents. 

“ Dear me, dear me!” wailed she, wringing her 
bands. ‘i wish from the bottom of my old heart, 
that you had never seen one another !” 

‘““Why, Goody, dear! why do you wish that?” 
asked Annie, winding her arms about the house- 
keeper's neck, in her soft, winning way. 

“* Why, child,” rejoined she; “why, because it is 
s rea] misfortune for you both.” 

“‘ How can that which makes us happy be termed 
misfortune?” Annie asked. 

“You're happy now, my child, because you are 
aot as yet aware of the terrible precipice upon the 
very brink of which you stand,” said the old lady. 

“ Precipice '” ejaculated Annie, opening her eyes, 


ever do you mean ?” 

“Never mind, dearest!” said Howard, drawing 
her apart. “I understand Mrs. Goodheart’s fears, 
and laugh at them!” 

“Ay, ay, Mr. Howard! it’s very well for you to 
say all that; but I tell you, that you do not know 
the master’s temper half so well as Ido. Marry 
Miss Raby without his consent, and you're divided 
from him and his fortune for ever.” 

“Tush! nonsense, Mrs. Goodheart!” exclaimed 
he, impatiently. ‘The old gentleman will soon 
forgive us.” 

“ Never, sir!” was the short response, uttered in 
positive but regretful tone. 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Goodheart, think better of my 
father !” 

“ Well, sir, time will show!” uttered she, with a 
deep sigh. 

“To be sure; time will prove all things!” cried 
Howard. “It will prove that I have done wisely in 
choosing Annie Raby for my wife; and it will also 
prove that she has done well in taking me, Howard 
Bolding, for her husband, to watch over her, and to 
love her until death do us part.” 

And, saying this, Howard flung his manly arms 
about the young girl's fragile form, and gathering 
her to his bosom held her there in a lengthened 
embrace. 

Mrs. Goodheart felt the tears well up into her 
dim eyes and moisten her spectacles; and her affec- 
tionate heart was sorry for this couple, who “ loved 
not wisely but too well.” 

“Nothing shall ever separate us, Annie!” whis- 
pered Howard, in the young girl's ear. 

A cold shiver pervaded her whole frame as she 
lovingly answered him. 

“ Heaven in its great mercy, watch over them !” 
sobbed Mrs. Goodheart, wiping her misty glasses. 

“ Look,” said Howard, thrusting his hand into his 
pocket, producing his pocket-book, and drawing 
thence @ piece of paper, “here is the wedding 
licence !” 

“ Don’t show it to me, Mr. Howard!” eried the 
old lady, averting her head; “I'd rather not see it; 
indeed, indeed, I'd rather not!” 

Howard laughed, and put away the document, 
saying that the morrow should see him and Annie 
Raby married. 

Mrs. Goodheart’s remonstrances were all of no 
avail; nothing she could urge against the pro- 
jected and ill-advised union had any effect upon 
our two lovers; they were resolved to follow their 
own will and pleasure, utterly regardless of all con- 
sequences. 

Well, early on the following morning, Howard 
and Annfe, unperceived, stole out of the house, and 
proceeded to St. Giles’s Church, where they were 
real fast as the law and the priest could bind 
them. 

It was a stormy, wet, miserable day; yet neither 
Howard nor Annie felt it to be such; for to them 
the trouble of the elements was as naught; they 
were so wrapped up in their own happiness, that 
sunshine or storm was alike to them. 

Yet that rattling thunder, that whirling, frantic 
wind, and that pitiless rain, was all surely 
ominous of the sad tempests which would too soon 
beset this hapless couple. Tho dread portents 
hung and flashed in the sky; but, as we have 
said, neither the bride nor the bridegroom noticed 
them. 

A bitter day it was to Mrs. Goodheart, the 
banker’s housekeeper. She felt so guilty with this 
secret in her breast. Her master’s son was clan- 
destinely married to one whom his father most 
detested, and he and his wife were still abiding 
under that parent’s very roof. 

Mrs. Goodheart dreaded the discovery which she 
felt would some day take place, and she also dreaded 
what that discovery would bring about in the 
banker's house, in Bedford Square. 

Only a very few days had elapsed since the 
secret marriage had taken place, when, one morning, 
Mr. Bolding summoned his housekeeper to his 
presence. 

The summons was so abrupt and unusual, that it 
flung the good old lady into a perfect fever of terror. 
‘What could the master possibly want with her ?” 
wondered she, as she hastily changed her apron 
and cap ‘Could it be that he suspected any- 
thing ?” 

Poor old soul, she trembled for all the world as 
if she were about to be put to the rack, and ascore 
of undefined terrors arose within her brain, filling 
her with pain and sickening apprehensions. 

She did not breathe a syllable to any one, but in 
her own breast she kept all her fears, resolved, if 


and Mr. Howard's secret. 

She entered her master’s room, where he wag 
sitting, fretfully awaiting her. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Goodheart,” he sata briskly, 
waving his hand towards a chair precisely op- 
posite to him. “Sit down!” 

She did so very gingerly, as if she dreaded the 
security of her seat. 

“T sent for you on an affair of moment, Mrs. 
Goodheart,” he went on, sharply. 

“ Yes, sir,” dropped she, quiveringly. 

“You always keep your eyes open?” he dow 
manded, harshly. 

“I’ve always my glasses on, sir,” replied she, 


innocently. 

“ Pshaw! Literal, of course! I never knewa 
woman who was not so! Don't you understand 
me, Mrs. Goodheart, when I ask you if you always 
keep your eyes open ?” 

“I hope I do, sir,” rejoined she, in a somewhat 
injured tone, and gathering courage as she spoke. 

“ Very well; I'm glad of it, Mrs. Goodheart.” 

“It isn’t to be supposed, sir, that, at my time of 
life, 'd go about my business with my eyes shut. 
Now, is it, sir ?” 

“No, no, certainly not,” her master answered, 
almost mechanically, all the while with his gaze 
fixed upon her twitching face. “Is the door 
closed ?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the housekeeper, glancing 
towards it. 

“ Lock it.” 

She started uneasily. 

“ Lock it!” he repeated, in a commanding tone. 

She rose, and obeyed him ; then stood up before 
him, awaiting his further orders. 

“ Sit down again, Mrs. Goodheart.” 

Trembling in every limb; her teeth chattering ; 
re her heart throbbing violently, she did his bid- 

ng. 

He looked at her gearchingly for some time ; 
then he continued : 

“In this house I have residing a son—an only 
son, Mrs. Goodheart.” 

Mrs. Goodheart’s conscience began to prick her. 

“IT say, I have a son here, Mrs. Goorlheart,” he 
resumed, with a stern, grim smile. 

“ Ye-s, sir, I am listening to you.” 

“ Thank you ; continue to do so, if you please.” 

“ T will, sir.” 

“There is somebody else dwelling under my 
roof, Mrs. Goodheart!” burst forth the banker, in 
syllables of smothered wrath. “That somebody I 
would have spirited away,” he added, clenching 
his two hands—“ spirited away, or driven into 
the streets to starve or to beg her bread, do you 
hear me ?” 

“I do, sir,” faltered the housekeeper, big drops 
starting out upon her brow. 

“Do you comprehend who that one is?” hissed 
Mr. Bolding, bending his hard face towards the 
terrified housekeeper. 

“How can I, sir, when you have not men- 
tioned her name ?” 

“Ts there any need for me to do so?” he asked, 
significantly. 

“ Yes, sir ; for Iam but a poor guesser.” 

“Annie Raby,” repeated the banker, slowly 
and distinctly. 

“What, sir, turn her out of doors to starve or 
beg ?” cried the housekeeper, reprcachfully. 

“Yes ; and you yourself must «o it, Mrs. Good- 
heart,” returned he, grimly. 

“Sir—Mr. Bolding!” stammered she, at a loss 
what to say. 

“ Silence! and hearken to me further !” 

She bent her head in listening attention. 

“By some untoward accident my son has seen 
this girl, has spoken to her, and I cannot help 
fancying that she, designing and wicked, like her 
mother before her, may lay some trap to catch him.” 

Mrs. Goodheart made no reply; her tongue was 
clinging to the roof of her mouth, and her lips 
seemed paralyzed. 

“This must be prevented before it is too late to 
prevent it,” pursued Mr. Bolding, ‘therefore, I 
have sent for you, Mrs. Goodheart, to instruct you 
how to act for me in this matter.” 

The housekeeper tried to speak ; once, twice, and 
thrice she made the attempt, but both tongue and 
voice refused to obey her. 

“ Here is a ten-pound note,” the banker went on, 
producing a roll of notes, and detaching therefrom 
one of the amount just named. “Take that, Mrs. 
Goodheart, and give it to the girl, Annie Raby, say- 
ing that I desire her to quit my house directly, ana 


for ever !” 
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“Sir!” cried the housekeeper, her indignation 
and angor at last loosened. “ sir, I cannot do it!” 

“ What ?” thundered the banker. 

“T cannot do it, sir.” 

“ You cannot do :t?” 

“No, sir, I should expect Mrs. Raby to rise out 
of her grave, if I were to attempt such @ heartless 
act towards her unprotected child!” 

At this instant, the good old lady forgot that 
Annie bad a legal and loving protector in the per- 
son of Howard Bolding, her husband. 

“ You're a fool !” flashed the banker. 

“ Perhaps so, sir,” meekly responded the old lady. 

“ You'll do my bidding, will you not ?” replied he, 
holding out the ten-pound note. 

“Tam sorry to disobey any command of yours, 
sir,” returned she, in a quiet, firm, yet respectful 
tone. “ Yes, sir, 1 am exceedingly sorry, for I 
have been in your service now twenty years, and 
should like to do my duty towards you to the 
very last; and ” 

“ What does all this rigmarole signify, woman ?” 
Mr. Bolding exclaimed, hoarsely interrupting her. 

“It means, sir, since you will have me speak to 
you plainly, that even though I lose my situation, 
I will not undertake the painful and unjust task 
of putting your ward into the streets !” 

“ Unjust!” sneered the banker, with a mocking 
laugh. ‘Who made you a judge of my actions, 
Mrs. Goodheart ?” demanded he, in a perfect rage. 

“You mistake, sir,” replied she. ‘I do not 
presume to judge your, or anybody else’s acts.” 

“That's a falsehood!” broke out the banker, 
twisting the bank-note in his nervous fingers, and 
then flinging it into her face, with another excla- 
mation. 

The old lady rose from her chair in stately 
silence, and moved towards the locked door, 
leaving the mutilated bank-note on the carpet, 
agua it hed rolled after it had struck her on the 
ace. 

“Come back!” shouted the banker, the moment 
her hand had touched the key of the door. 

“ Yes, sir,” breathed she, obediently pausing ; but 
doing so now, more from the old habit of obedience, 
than from any respect to her master; who, in in- 
sulting her as he had just done, had at once for- 
feited all claim to her consideration and her deferen- 
tial submission. 

“ Mrs. Goodheart,” said the banker, in a changed 
tone, “ Mrs. Goodheart, you're a testy old fool !” 

The housekeeper made no reply to this speech, she 
only smoothed her silk apron; and, again by ancient 
habit impelled, dropped a silent curtsey. 

Mr. Bolding looked at her for a few seconds, as 
#f revolving in his mind how he should shape his 
future mode of action. “Send the girl hither,” he 
added, abruptly. 

“Migs Raby, sir?” inquired the housekeeper, 
again beginning to tremble. 

“ Annie Raby !” confirmed the banker, shortly. 

“ Send her here to you, sir?” 

“ Precisely, why do you stare at me so ?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I only thought I had 
not heard aright, that was all.” 

And again Mrs. Goodheart’s hand was on the key 
of the door, which she turned in its lock with a 
sharp click. “Good morning, sir,” she said, making 
her curtsey. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Goodheart,” nodded the 
banker, quite pleasantly, and the old lady was gone. 

How she got up-stairs into her own room, she 
could not tell. However, she was there again, 
sitting in her easy chair, before her own cheerful 
fire, and that fact made her imagine that she had 
just awakened out of a dream—a very ugly dream. 

“My dear child!” she cried out, breathlessly, 
“my dear child, where are you ?” 

Her voice had been directed to the door of an 
adjoining room, which was Annie’s; whence at 
once issued the young girl in answer to the call. 

“What is it, Goody?” she asked, in careless 
accents. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” said the house- 
keeper, not knowing what to say. 

“ What about, 2” 

“Have I been a. vp and dreaming, my dear?” 
ae inquired, vacvutly. 

“I do not know,” rejoined Annie. “I have 
been deeply engaged in a book, and have had my 
room door closed all the while.” 

“TI must have been dreaming, then,” mused the 
housekeeper, in considerable confusion of mind. 

“Treally do not understand you, Goody!” said 
Annie, wondering what was the matter with the 
old lady. 

‘Where's Mr. Howard ?” Mra Goodheart asked, 
with eudden thought. 


“Gone on some business to the bank,” returned 
Annie. 

“Sent thither by Mr. Bolding ?” asked the 
housekeepes 

Yes.” 

“J see—I see! To be out of the way while his 
father drives you out of the house!” 

“ While who drives me out of the house ?” 

“Mr. Bolding, my dear.” 

“Mr. Bolding!” Annie exclaimed in affright; 
“has he discovered anything, or does he sus- 

ect——” 
as I know not—I know not!” wailed the good 
old lady, who really loved Annie with sincere 
affection. 

“Explain, explain!” cried the young wife, in 
growing terror. 

‘‘ Well, I will endeavour to do so, my dear child! 
You must know, then, that the master sent for me 
a little while ago; and in a great flurry—for he 
seldom troubles himself to see me on any sort of 
business or pleasure—I hurried on a fresh cap— 
if it were not for the fresh cap now staring me in 
the face, I should imagine that I'd only been dream- 
ing it all—and trotted down stairs to him, fully im- 
pressed in my own mind that there was something 
wrong, and that there was going to be a scene be- 
tween us. Well, the long and the short of the 
matter is that he ordered me to send you about 
your business forthwith !” 

“Then he must suspect something !” cried Annie, 
wringing her hands, and turning very pale. ‘“ Oh, 
how I wish Howard were at home; I am trembling 
all over!” 

“But I haven't told you all!” pursued Mrs. 
Goodheart. “Mr. Bolding desires to see you at 
once: heis now waiting, expecting your presence !” 

“ He—Mr. Bolding!” stammered Annie, changing 
colour, and seeming ready to faint. ‘ Oh, I cannot 
go to him, I should sink before him: besides we 
have not spoken to each other for years, and I feel 
that I would rather never speak to him again!” 

“ Rather never speak to him again!” interrupted 
the old lady. ‘Ah, that I daresay you would! But 
Mr. Bolding does not suffer his dependents to choose 
for themselves what they would like to do!” 

Annie felt the truth of her remark; and her 
features, generally so placid, assumed a restless ex- 
pression, while the strength of her young limbs left 
her, and she sank, quivering and powerless, into a 
chair. 

“ Courage, courage, my dear !” cried the old lady, 
seeing Annie’s terror. ‘Goto him at once; hear 
what he has to say to you, and leave the rest to 
the management of your husband.” 

“Do you think Mr. Bolding suspects that I am 
married to his son?” broke forth the young wife, her 
white lips twitching nervously. 

“T will not say that he does,” returned Mrs. Good- 
heart, scarcely knowing how toreply. “I am quite 
perplexed, my dear, and really can’t form a notion 
of what he does or does not suspect. However, 
there’s one thing of which I’m as certain as death, 
he has some sort of distrust in his head; and that 
that distrust is connected with you and his son, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt.” 

“He would kill me, Goody—he would kill me, 
did he know that I ” 

“ Hush! keep your own counsel!” cried the old 
lady, fearfully glancing around. “ Don’t suffer even 
the walls to hear your secret!” 

Poor innocent Annie made no reply; she only 
moaned, and rocked her body to and fro. 

“Come, come, keep up your spirit!” urged Mrs. 
Goodheart. 

“TI cannot—I cannot; I have none!” 

“ Indeed, I will not hear you say so!” rejoined 
the housekeeper, endeavouring to arouse her. 
“ Come, for your husband’s sake, I implore you to 
nerve yourself with becoming fortitude to go through 
this trial!” 

“For his sake, I would endure anything, Mrs. 
Goodheart!” Annie cried with glistening eyes. “ Yet, 
though I could do that, I cannot summon self-com- 
mand sufficient to sustain me through a scene with 
the all-terrible Mr. Bolding!” 

“ Then, my dear, at once make up your mind to 
your husband's and your own immediate ruin.” 

“Ruin? I do not understand you!” 

“Listen! If Mr. Bolding do not already suspect 
how matters stand between his son and you, your 
refusal to appear before him will at once excite in 
him the strongest anger and distrust.” 

“What can I do, what can Ido!” wailed poor 
Annie. 

“Smoothe your face, my dear; and, with what 
courage you can gather, go to him, and hear what 
he has to say to you.” 


“Yes, yes,” agreed Annie, starting to her feet, ‘I 
will take your advice; and if he be unkind or vio- 
lent towards me, I must bear it for the sake of dear 
Howard, praying that my love for him will give me 
strength to endure whatever cruelty his father 
may deal unto me.” 

“That’s a brave girl!” encouraged Mrs. Good- 
heart, rising, and hurrying her to the door and out 
of the room. 

With her heart leaping in her breast, and with a 
dizzy, sickening sensation in her brain, Annie sped 
down stairs into the hall, to the door of the apart- 
ment occupied by Mr. Bolding, her husband's 
father. 

“ Come in!” growled a deep voice, in answer to 
Annie's timid knock at the door-panel. 

Her cold hand mechanically grasped the door- 
handle, turned it, and in another second she was 
standing opposite to her much-dreaded guardian. 

He did not speak to her; he sat staring up into 
her face with open mouth and starting eye-balls, 
just as if an apparition had suddenly arisen before 
him. She was very beautiful; but her beauty so 
strongly resembled that of her dead mother, that 
his hatred, which had been nursed against her for 
years and years, at once increased fourfold. 

“You were pleased to send for me,” spoke Annie, 
her musical syllables falling gently from her white 
li 


ps. 

Still he spoke not ; still he sat gaping at her, 
unable to utter a word, hia senses almost paralyzed 
by the girl’s extraordinary likeness to her dead 
mother—the woman he had once so wildly loved. 

Aunie remained standing before the banker, quite 
at a loss what next to say, with all her pulses in 
a riot, and with her blood, in wild commotion, rush- 
ing through her veins. 

He pointed to a chair opposite to him, {n action 
signifying that she was to sit down upon it, and 
scarcely knowing what she was about, she dropped 
upon the cushioned seat, directly under the banker's 
eye. 

“TI did send for you,” spoke he, in a hoarse 
whisper. “ You are dangerous—too dangerous to 
remain longer under this roof,” he added, in bitter 
accents. 

Annie winced at this rude address, and alternately 
flushed and paled ; but she refrained from making 
any reply to it. 

“T have already given you shelter too long,” 
pursued he, cuttingly; “and such being the case, 
you will not complain or murmur when I inform 
you that you must quit this house before sunset.” 

“ Sir—Mr. Bolding !” stammered the poor girl, her 
brain whirling round and round. 

“ Listen—only listen to me. I do not wish you 
to talk—I cannot bear to hear your voice: it is 
hateful to my ears! ” said the banker, angrily. 

“ But I must speak, Mr. Bolding,” she burst forth, 
hysterically. “I must ask wherein I have so of- 
fended you, that thus, at a moment’s notice, you 
seek to turn me out of house and home ?” 

“Heyday!” stormed he. “ Who is it that thus 
dares to question my actions ?” 

She did not reply, her tears were choking her. 

“Where did you first see my son?” was his 
abrupt query. 

“ Your son !” hesitated she, in dire dismay. 

“ My son, madam !” he sternly repeated. 

“I —I do not recollect,” returned she, her eyes in 
confusion seeking the ground. 

“You must,” he said, between his fixed teeth. 

“T really cannot do so,” faltered Annie, in grow- 
ing tremor, almost wishing that the floor would open 
itself and swallow her up. 

“ Was the matter so unimportant to you as to en- 
tirely slip your memory?” he asked, with sarcasm. 
“ T should imagine that it would have been otherwise 
ay you,” he added, bending his piercing eyes upon 

er. 

She trembled perceptibly, and looked exceedingly 
distressed, dreading every word he uttered, and 
shrinking under his steadfast, searching gaze. 

‘‘Is it your pleasure to answer my question?” he 
demanded. 

“T have already answered it,” she gently replied. 

“ There is something you are hiding from me!” 
flashed he, savagely. 

Very guilty looked she now, knowing full wel 
how much, how very much, she was concealing 
from him. 

“I say that you have some reason for all this 
prevarication !” thundered he. 

A falsehood trembled on her tongue, but she 
thrust it away as unworthy of her, and replied not 

“ Out of my house!” the banker shouted hoarsely. 
“Out of my house thig instant, and into the strevis 


to beg!” 


“Give me another day, Mr. Bolding!” pleaded 
Annie, starting up and clinging to the chair, for fear 
was robbing her of all strength, “do not, I beseech 
you, thrust me into the streets in friendless, house- 
‘oss wretchedness.” 

“ Begone !” interrupted the banker, not abating his 
violent tone, but with purple face, giving vent to 
all his choleric and resentful feelings. “ Begone, 
I say, ere I call my servants to put you forth!” 

Annie was staggering towards the door, whea it 
was suddenly flung open, and Howard burst mto 
the appartment. 

“ Howard, dear Howard !” she shrieked in terror ; 
at once betraying herself, and rushing towards him. 
“ Your father is putting me out of his house! Pro- 
tect me! Qh, protect me!” 

He took her in his arms; and, to the astonish- 
ment and horror of his father, drew her close to his 
heart. 

“ What is the matter, love?” he said, clasping her, 
and lost in wonder at finding her thus closeted with 
the banker. He had just returned home, when, in 
passing through the hall, he caught the tones of 
his father’s angry voice, and Annie’s pleading s0- 
cents. 

“Take me away !” she cried, wholly off her guard, 
and clinging to her husband. 

Mr. Bolding’s eyes seemed to emit sparks of fire ; 
and his face, already crimson with passion, assumed 
a deep purple hue. 

“What isthe meaning of this?” he asked, ad- 
dressing Howard with frantic gestures, and stammer- 
ing in his awkward speech. 

“ First, let me hear the meaning of this scene, and 
I will then explain to you the signification of all 
you sec here.” 

And as Howard delivered the above words, he 
put his young wife into a chair, and proudly took 
his scat by her side. 

“Unmatched audacity!” raved Mr. Bolding, 
almost choking with choler. “ What, what am I to 
take this girl for, Howard, since I see your arms 
thus flung about her?” 

‘“‘ What are you to take her for, sir?” burst forth 
the son, stung by his father’s jeering tone. “I'll 
tell you, sir, in order that you may know how to 
respect her; you are to take her for your daughter 
—for Mrs. Howard Bolding!” 

“ What ?” shrieked the banker, his purple-tinted 
face suddenly blanching and quivering all over. 
“ You are surely crazed, young man,” he stammered 
“utterly orazed, to tell me that that beggar, whom 
for years I have kept out of a parish workhouse 
—that that hateful wretch is your wife !” 

“ Crazed or not crazed, I nevertheless have spoken 
the truth, father.” 

“Then call me not father,” fashed the banker, 
“for no longer are .you a son of mine! henceforth I 
disown you !—cast you off for ever! Not a per.ny 
of my money shall you ever touch! Go! Out of 
my house, ingrates! Find home, food, and clothing 
in the streets, for from this moment I know you 
not !” 

“ You will think better of this, sir,” said Howard, 
crushiug back his proud, resentful feelings, and 
Striving to keep calm. 

“T tell you, sir, I shall never think of yoa again,” 
retorted Mr. Bolding, ‘and I warn you to avoid my 
sight, else I shall curse you; and, as I do now, 
bid you go starve, rot, and die, like a very hound 
that knows no earthly shelter.” 

Howard raised his young wife’s drooping form, 
and dashed out of the room, dragging Annie after 
him into the hall; through which, without pause, he 
rushed into the square, where, sceing an empty fly 
passing, he hailed it, hastily thrust his wife iuto it, 
and sprang in after her. 

“ Where to, sir!" demanded the driver, staring at 
his uncovered fare. 

“To any lodgings yuu may know of,” returned 
Howard, recklessly. 

“All right, sir,” said the man, closing the door 
of the vehicle, springing to his seat, cracking his 
whip, and starting off his horses ata brisk pace. 
“ T’ll be well paid for this job,” was tho man’s mental 
exclamation, as he rattled over the rough pavement, 
‘for, by my faith, ’'ve got a pair inside that are 
interlopin’ as they call it, from their friends.” 

(To be continued) 


Tne man of the world maintains an upright carriage 
and a crooked soul; the mere scholar often possesses 
neither the one nor the other. 


MEN often escape lightly from the first imprudence, 
and suffer terribly from its repetition; for folly re- 
peated becomes sin, and she is always punished. 
There is no variableness in the government of 
God, 
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AN OUNCE AND A TON WEIGHT. 

An ounce weight andaton weight of iron will fall 
down a pit with equal speed and in equal time. Until 
about 300 years ago, all the learned men in the world 
disbelieved and denied it. Galileo, an Italian, taught 
the contrary to the popular belief. The University of 
Pisa challenged him to the proof. The leaning tower 
of that city was just the place for such an experiment. 
Two balls were obtained and weighed, and one was 
found to be exactly double the weight of the other. 
Both were taken to the top. All Pisa looked on, and 
crowds of dignitaries were confident that young Galileo, 
then obscure and despised, but honoured and immorta- 
lized now, would be proved to be in error. The two 
balls were dropped at the same instant. Old theory, 
and all the world, said that the large ball, being twice 
as heavy as the less, must come down in half the time. 
All eyes watched, and, lo! all eyes beheld them strike 
the earth at the same instant. Men then disbelieved 
their eyes, and repeated the experiment many times, 
but each with the same result. The little ball was big 
enough to destroy a theory 2,000 years old; and had 
it been little as a pea, it would have destroyed it just 
as well, or even more quickly. ; 

But how was this? Did not the earth draw down the 
large ball, which was double the weight of the smaller, 
with double force ? Did not the double weight indicate 
the double force? Yes, truly; but in drawing down 
the large ball there was a double force of resistance to 
be overcome, and as the two forces acted in a given 
proportion on the large ball, and in the same proportion 
on the less, the velocity of the two was equal, though 
in bulk they were unequal. Let us suppose there be 
two wagons, one with a load of five tons, and the other 
ten tons, and that the unequal loads are drawn by an 
equal horse-power—should not their epeed be equal, 
though their weights is unequal? No. There must be 
double horse-power to draw the double weight, to ob- 
tain equal speed. Leta ten-pound weight and a one- 
pound weight fall to the earth at the same time, and 
the earth must draw down the heavier weight with ten 
times greater force than the other that they may have 
equal speed, and it does so. A ton weight of iron and 
an ounce weight, leaving the top of a pit at the same 
instant, would, therefore, at the same instaut fal! to the 
bottom. 


ECHOES. 

ALONE to-night, and thought wanders, Evading the 
future, touching lightly on the present, I strike the 
chords of memory, and the past sends back the echo. 
Wild and weird the music comes, thrown out from 
many @ glen, rebounding from the rocky caverns of 
‘Long Ago,” and the sound, ever varying, sweeps on, 
unheeding the deep heart-aches it brings. 

Come, friends, go back with me—back to life's 
very threshold. Let me place you whe@# I once stoud, 
and lead you up to the now, over the sunny meadows 
of childhood’s fair and fertile ground. Tread with 
me the hard, firm earth of the present, back into the 
shadows of the past. Echoes! don’t you hear thei! 
coming over the higher, dryer soil of early ) outh, over 
the undulating soil of many years till the voices reach 
the present, gathering up our yesterday? And nowa 
backward glance—what did we pass? Over hili aud 
valley the echoes led us, and this our review. We see 
the meadows with the quagmires into which the little 
foot goes down, neat, trim, and stainless, but comes up 
black and miry, calling for mother’s ready hand to re- 
pair the mischief. Childiiood, with its joys aud sor- 
rows, its pains and pleasures—not imaginary. 

Tears are just as bitter in the eyes of the little one 
as those that drop from the lids of older people. 
Little thorns in childish hearts are just as bard to 
pluck out as the weapons that stab us in after life. 
On! Let’s cross the field whose breezes are laden 
with the rich perfumes. Stand in the door of that 
old home; visit again that rustic seat in the little 
grove; goagain to that pic-nic—and go forth through 
the whole catalogue of fleeting pastimes. 

The sum and substance of our journey is only this 
—a pleasant life with here and there, dry, arid, desert 
places through our whole existence—tracts that yield 
no harvest, and over which the reapers sigh—parts 
that drink to no purpose the moisture that should 
have gone to fertilize our mora] nature—drop after 
drop spills and sinks, leaving scarcely a trace on the 
dry, white sand. 

We cee, tov, springing up in those fair fields, rare 
flowers of friendship, now plucked and withered in the 
hand of Time. We witness parting after parting with 
friends and dear ones, as, one after another, they pass 
away into the shadow, leaving us alone on the high 
bluff where, once, a gay, laughter loving band stood, 
with hands joined in friendly clasp. We see in ima- 
gination the sun go down, and night closing over the 
graves of buried hopes, and the white monuments 
gleaming out clear and ghastly in the blackness. Well, 
revel a little longer among the scenes of early years, 
and then if you'll meet me on the shores of “ Might 
have been,” while we listen to the roar of the waves 
beating and dashing on the other side, we'll fancy our- 
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selves in that little boat that lightly skims the waters 
under the strong, steady grasp of her oarsman. Under 
other skies, passing through other scenes, and the way, 
we deem it, clear for a safe arrival at the destined 


port. 

What certainty of this? Large ships have gone 
down in these same waters, and our frail bark might 
have foundered, and we been thrown out upon the 
beach, doomed and wretched beings, whom the wreck- 
ers would not have spared in their fiendish scourings. 
We eee ourselves, not as the slaves of circumstance, but 
rising superior to our enemies, riding on the crest of all 
obstacles. We don’t see “the little boats darting to 
and fro” under the shock as they strike the reck of 
Error. We ever imagine ourselves grappling with the 
present, making it ours, severing the connecting link 
between to-day and to-morrow, and living in the pre- 
sent ; rooting out this old prejudice against systems 
not our own ; cutting away this thick undergrowth of 
morbid fancies that infest our brain, keeping out purer 
and better thoughts; denying all unison with the idlers 
who crowd every thoroughfare to honour and distino- 
tion, and clog the wheels of progress, pushing out the 
workers, if they can. No more desert places. Rather 
the fierce struggles with inaction send its notes across 
the plains, than the soft cadence of submission. 

And now, friends, we separate. We've stood long 
enough on the margin of possibilitie. We have 
watched the tide in its ebb and flow; seen the stately 
ships come in, borne on the waves of chance, loaded 
with priceless cargoes. We have travelled far together 
over years of wasted life, and caught the glitter of 
golden opportunities as they slipped from our grasp. 
We part now to meet no more till the messenger shall 
come and beckon us over to the other side. May we 
be ready when he shall call us home, holding in his 
firm clasp your hand and mine, A. B. G. 


OUTWITTING A FAIRY. 
Many and many a year ago, before the clanging 
church bells of Sweden had frightened the funny 
little dwarfs upon the hills, the elves from the 
groves, aud the beautiful mermaids and mermen 
from the 'akes and rivers, a farmer lived in his 
simple cottage near the side of a hill. 

ile had lived bece along time, quite content with 
raising corn and vegetables upon the plain portion 
ot his farm, without disturbing the hill. But at 
length the spirit of enterprise reached even that quiet 
spot, and one spring morning the farmer began to 
plough up the hillside. 

He had scarcely ploughed a single furrow, when a 
dwarf stepped out from behind a rock and con- 
fronted him. He was a strange-looking creature, very 
diminutive in stature, very hump-backed, with a 
wonderful crooked nose. He wore a grey jacket, and 
a tall red cap of the fool’s-cap style, ornamentedwith a 
tassel of gold. He held a drawn sword in his hand, 
and his comical features were very much distorted 
with rage and fury. 

** How dare you come and plough on the roof of my 
house without my permission?” he demanded, fero- 
ciously. 

“I’m sure,” replied the farmer, in a soothing tone, 
**T was not aware that this hill was your house. I have 
lived here a great many years, and never saw you 
before.” 

* Well, you know it now ?” 

“Yes; Iam delighted to make your acquaintance. 
But it seems foolish to let this ground lay idle, when 
it might be made profitable to us both. Permit me 
to plough and sow and reap upon the hill, and one 
year you shall have what grows above the ground, and 
I will take what grows undcr, and the next year you 
shall take what grows under, and I what grows above.” 

The hill dwarfs were doubtless less crafty than the 
human race; and as the one now alluded to could 
see no reason why this proposition was not quite fair 
and honourable, he readily assented to it. The farmer 
brought out a huge pitcher of beer, and the dwarf 
drauk his health, draining the pitcher at a eingle 
draught, and they parted amicably. 

But the wily farmer took care to plant the hill, one 
year with corn, and the next with potatoes—giving 
the unsuspecting little hill-man the roots of the corn 
and the tops of the potatoes. 

As the dwarf appeared entirely satisfied with the 
arrangement, they lived together in great harmony ever 
after. 


MEN usually follow their wishes till suffering compels 
them to follow their judgment. 

TREATMENT OF Cowarps.—Some cowards in the 
army mutilate themselves in order to get to the rear. 
They shoot themselves through the hand, selecting 
generally the second finger of the right hand, and then 
go back to the hospital in hopes of being sent to 
Washington with the wounded. It is customary in 
ordinary cases to put the patient under chloroform ; 
but, as a punishment to the coward, the surgeons now 
perform the amputation of wounded fingers without 
any anesthetic.—<American Paper. 
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PICTURESOUE SKETCHES. 
EDINBURGH. 
THERE is probably no city in the world more remark- 
ably situated than that of Edinburgh, the metropolis of 
Scotland. Its situation is indeed eminently romantic, 
standing as it does on three parallel ridges, running 
east and west, and separated by deep depressions. The 
centre ridge, having the Castle at its west extremity, 
is the most striking and best defined. The Castle is 
peculiarly picturesque. The rock on which it is built 
is on taree sides, high, steep, and in parts almost per- 
yendicular. On the east side the ground declines in a 
so) ing ridge to Holyrood Palace, and on it, 
“Piled deep and massy, close and high,” 


stands the greater part of the Old Town. The 
neighbourhood is also marked by lofty hills, except 
towards the north, where the ground gently declines 
to the Frith of Forth. 

The Calton Hill, 347 feet above the sea, surrounded 
by five terraces of houses, affords the remarkable 
epectacile of a verdant hill, except where covered with 
monuments, within the precincts of a large town. 
Arthur's Seat (822 feet above the level of the sea) and 
Salisbury Crags (547 feet), the latter divided from the 
former by a deep and gloomy ravine, lie on the south- 
sast of the city. Each of these hills rises abruptly from 
tts base, and commands varied and extensive views. 
Blackford Hill, the Braid Hills, the Pentland Hills, 
and Corstorphine Hill, rise at different distances on the 
south and west. These eminences form a magnificent 
amphitheatre, within which, but on lower ground, 
the Scottish capital stands. 

The Old Town is separated from the New Town by 
a deep valley, which for centuries formed a lake ; but, 
having been drained in 1763, it is now laid out in 
gardens, and is traversed by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
railway. The High Street stretches in nearlya straight 
line from the Castle to the Palace, a distance of more 
than a mile, and is a truly magnificent street. The 
houses, which vary from five to six or seven stories, 
have been mostly rebuilt; but a few, especially on the 
Castle Hill, are of great antiquity. The street, with its 
shelving lanes and appendages constitutes the whole of 
what is properly the “ Old Town.” It is connected 
with the southern districts by the Cowgate, and by two 
bridges which stretch over the valley in which that 
street is built, viz., the South Bridge, opened in 1788, 
and George the Fourth’s bridge, opened in 1886. On 
the other hand, the old and new towns are connected 
by the North Bridge, which opens the North Lock, 
and forms a continuation of the line of the South 
Bridge. 

The Castle, which is seen in the distance in our 
engraving, was founded by King Edwin, who kept his 
Northumbrian court here up to his death in 634. It 
was originally called Cestrum Puellarum, betause the 
daughter of the Pictish Kings were educated and kept 
in till their marriage—a necessary precaution in those 
barbarous tims. Queen Margaret, widow of Malcolm 
Caenmore, died in this fortress in 1093. James VI, 


of Scotland, afterwards James I, of England, was born 
there in 1556. 

The Calton Hill is the site ‘of several interesting 
monuments: that of Nelson is the most prominent. 
It stands on the edge of a precipice, and consists of a 
lofty circular hollow tower, having a stair inside and 
battlements at the top. Here also is the National monu- 
ment, in commemoration of the naval and military 
glories of the late French war. The foundation stone 
was laid in 1822, when George IV was in Scotland. 
It was intended to be a fuc-simile of the Parthenon in 
the Acropolis of Athens, except that it is of sandstone, 
whereas its great prototype is of marble. On the 
south of the hill, on a detached eminenoe, is a monu- 
ment to Robert Burns, belonging to the Corinthian 
order. The Calton Hill is also the site of the 
Observatory and of the High School. On the corner of 
the hill is the Bridewall and Goal, as seen in the fore- 
ground of our engraving. 

Edinburgh, for its historical associations, is one of 
the most interesting cities of Great Britain. It was 
called by the Saxons Hdinburc. It was made a royal 
burgh and mint town by William the Lion, and was 
then called Edwynesburg. The daughter of Earl 
Bothwell, afterwards Queen of Bohemia, grandmother 
of George I, from whom our present Brunswick line 
descended, was born at Edinburgh. 


EVERY-DAY MARTYRS: 

WE have martyrs now-a-days. True, not martyrs who 
are tortured on the rack, or who go down to a trium- 
phant death amid the flash of brand and faggot; but 
martyrs who suffer just as much, and who, in such 
suffering, exhibit the same praiseworthy strength, and 
endurance, and fortitude. Martyrs who dée in struggling 
to live. Who die inch by inch, wearing body and soul 
away. Who sink unnoticed into the grave, young in 
years, but old in care, in suffering, and alas! in misery. 
There are hero-martyrs whose daily torture no awe- 
struck world shall write in lines of imperishable light. 
There are doers and worshippers of the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true, lifting up clear eyes to heaven, and 
walking serene and holy in their little sphere, whose 
brows no painter shall enhalo, the harmony of whose 
lives shal] make the immo y of no poet’s song. 

There are martyrs in intellett. Thousands of earth's 
gifted ones are passing away in their quiet martyrdom. 
The world looks coldly upon them—pushes aside their 
ideal dreams with their stern, pressing realities. Men 
and women who are only happy when they stand 
motionless and charmed, like a cradled infant by its 
mother’s voice, at their sweet incarnation of the deep 
things of the heart, at the bright flashes of genius from 
their own soul’s inner shrine. And though the taper 
of life burns lower and lower, and hope crouches like a 
spectre amid the lengthening shadows, and the actual- 
ities of life chill the gushing fountains of the heart— 
yet they still toil on with greater efforts and with 
higher aspirations. And, at last, when the long grass 
waves over their graves, when the starry primrose 
nestles over their tomb, shrinking timidly away from 
the garish eye of day, fame wakes a thousand echoes 


with her clarion notes, and the world fain would 
kneel to bind undying laurels around the cold and 
lifeless brow! All too late then—all too dearly 
bought! 

Take Rousseau. He laboured on unappreciated. 
When dead, even social and political foes heaped com- 
pliments upon his departed worth—talked of his 
gifted powers—lamented his follies, and sympathized 
with his misfortunes. Then the world only discovered 
that his pen had been a pen of fire—spreading light on 
the darkest ebjects—as if he had written with phos 
phorus on the sides of a cavern. 

Take the world’s great astronomer. Galileo pined 
in prison. The snails seemed to mock with their 
slimy traces those of his own deep-searching mind, 
He is dead—but the world venerates his memory. 

Take the American Fulton. He toiled on—un- 
honoured and unnoticed. Now every steamer that 
parte the leaping waves is a mighty, living, moving 
monument to his glory. 

Take an example from mechanics. How Maitre 
Zacharius, the watchmaker of Geneva, the perfecter of 
horology, the inventor of the escapement, struggled 
and toiled on, believing that each of his watches 
moved by a portion of his own soul. While the great- 
est and most perfect of his workmanship—the clock 
of the Chateau de Andernaut— struck the midnight 
hour, he fell a corpse upon the tesselated floor, shriek- 
ing for his lost soul—believing the yells of a thousand 
demons shook the deserted alcoves. Now nearly the 
whole world wear nearest to their hearts—if not sweet 
recollections of his memory—at least the evidence of 
his discovery. = 

There are thousands of martyrs in our crowded cities. 
They crouch with squalid poverty by forsaken hearth- 
stones—in damp recesses—in dim, old attics. Yest 
Female martyrse—the martyrs so strikingly depicted 
in Hood’s touching “Song of the Shirt.” Needle- 
slaves— wearing out body and soul. Stitching, stitching, 
steadily, unceasingly, monotonously, as the water drip- 
ping on their cold damp floors. How their brains whirit 
How their fingers ache! How their bosoms heavet 
How their eyes burn—startling at a thousand spectral 
phantoms that seem to people the chilly room as the 
deep-toned church clock tolls out the midnight hour ! 

AN ORIGINAL PorRTRAIT OF SHAKSPERE.—A friend 
of mine has a miniature bearing the following inscrip- . 
tion, which is written on paper at the back :—‘“ An 
original portrait of W.Shakspere, taken during his 
life, and once in the possession of the Dudley family, 
which was held in high estimation by them. The late 
John Lord Dudley and Ward, who kept it amongst 
his greatest valuables, presented it to Mr. James Gub- 
bins as a token of his friendship for him. N.B. The 
portrait in the days it was taken cost only sixpence. 
The above was written July 10th, 1796.” The minia- 
ture is painted on wood, in a black wooden frame with 
asimple gold beading, and is in size six inches by 
two. Shakspere is represented with little beard and 
eyebrows, but large mustachios, and brown hair in- 
clined to curl; his dress, a blue tunic, with a Byronio 
collar.— Notes and Queries. 
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NOTICE. 
Every purchaser of Number 1 of 
BOW BELLS 


Is still entitled to receive, 
GRATIS, 


The beautiful. original, coloured Picture of 

THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 
Drawn by L. Hoarp, expressly for this popular Pubtica- 
tion. 
The attention of our readers is also particularly requested 
to the New and Beautiful Porm, by 

ELIZA COOK, 

And the original Music, by W. H. MONTGOMERY. 


THE ENLARGEMENT TO TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, 
With the superior quality of the paper, and the many new 
features of interest, combine to render 

BOW BELLS 
The most attractive Periodical in the world, and worthy 
® eontinuation of the patronage hitherto so bountifully 
bestowed upon it. 

Our kind patrons, who appreciate our endeavours to 
amuse and instruct the mind, are requested to present 
Number 1 to their friends, so that an increased circulation 
may repay us for the enormous outlay incurred. 

No Home, or Lady in the Land, should be without the 
cheerful companionship of _ . 

BOW BELLS. 
*,* With this week's Number is given a beautiful ballad, 
composed by ALBert Dawes, entitled 
THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 
*,* With No.3 will be presented, 
GRATIS, 
An Ejight-page Supplement, comprising all the Newest 
Fashions and Patterns of Needle Work for the mcuth, co» 
tained direct from Paris. Also a new and origizal 
MAZORKA, 
Composed by E. L. Giasscocg (Mra. Henry Arnold) 
*,* With No. 4 will be Presented to our readers 
ANOTHER SUPPLEMENT, 


GRATIS, 
Oontaining a new set of Quadrilles, composed by OLIVIA 
PRIOR. 
*,* With No. 5 will be Presented a Coloured, Steel En- 
raving of the 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
And with the same Number will also be Presented, a new 
BatLap, composed by W. H. MONTGOMERY. The 


Poetry by 
ELIZA OOOK. 

*,* Part I, price 6d, will be published on the lst of 

September, with which will be Presented, 
GRATIS, 
The beautiful, coloured Picture of 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD; 
A SUPPLEMENT, 

Containing all the newest Fashionsand Patterns of Nrrpiz- 
Work, obtained direct from Paris; 

A coloured,Steel Plate of the 

PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER; 
ANOTHER SUPPLEMEN 
Containing a new and original set of Quadrilles, together, 
with all the extraordinary attractions above named. 
OBSERVE. 
The whole of the Musto composed for this Periodical is 
OrIgmat, and by the most eminent and popular Musicians 
. the present day. The poetry, also, being from the pens 
the 
ELIZA OOOK, 


And other talented Poets, must render this feature moet 
welcome to the lovers of the beautiful art. 


Give immediate orders, through any Bookseller in the 


Kingdom. 
London: J. Dicks, 318, Strand. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ovr Susscrisers—Bow and Tue Penxy It- 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subscribe for @ quarter, so as to receive Bow 
Beis and Tue WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 38. 8d. to Mz. Joun Dicas, 
at the Office, 813, Strand. 

All letters are to be directed in full & “The Editor of 
Bow Bells, No. 313, Strand, wore ° 

In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested to keep copies of them, 


*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit @ sub- 
scription of 2a. 2d., to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 


J. D.—You will have to get the document stamped, to be 
enabled to sue upon it in the County Court. 

W. F. H.—Declined, with thanks. 

Anxious Inquirrr.—You are now too old to straighten 
oll oo Wine, tea, and cofice do not check the 

Hiipa S.—The Stereoscopic establishment in 
Regent Street has an immense collection of photographs. 

handwriting may be much improved Ly practice 


Tue Last Man rn Coatrns.—In a paragraph in No. 
88, (page 588) it is stated that the last man hung in chains 
was in the year 1769; but a correspondent at Birmingham 
writes to us as follows:—‘“ In 1812 I saw the remains of 
the body hanging in chains of the man who murdered the 
toll-gate keeper, at Wardlow, in Derbyshire, and within 
fifty yards of the spot where the crime was committed.” 

Dramatio Writer—In preparing manuscript for the 
press, write only on one side of the paper. You must 
submit your drama to the manager of some theatre that 
you think it will suit. 

Potty P.—The difference of religion is often a serious 
consideration between persons in respect to the propriety 
of marriage; but it really ought not to act as an insupe- 
rable barrier, if there be a deep and sincere attachment 
We really know not how to advise you farther. 
sae H.—Your calculations are as nearly correct as pos- 

Ay Ampitiovus AurHor.—From your style and ortho- 
graphy, we really cannot give you much encouragement 
in your literary endeavours, and should earnestly advise 
you to turn to some other avocation. 

SELF-TaveHT.— Washing the hands with club-moss is 
the only means of checking their excessive perspiration 
Relative to the eyes, you must consult a surgeon-oculist. 

TryrPHeENA—You have made some mistake in asking 
“whether friendship can exist without amity.” The 
terms are synonymous. 

H. 0. M.—This correspondent writes to correct an error 
which occurred in our Picturesque Sketches in No. 47, 
where the seat of Sir A. H. Elton was erroneously called 
Cleveland instead of Clevedon Court. 

*,* The liamentary session of 1864 was not by any 
means the longest on record: but we reallydonot know 
which year's session was the longest 

Ipa May.—This correspondent asks ‘if it be lady-like 
and proper for me to correspond with a gentleman on 
terms mere friendship, with no view to matrimony 
whatever. Perhaps you will inquire if we are very inti- 
mate friends? eare.” No matter. Such a correspon- 

ce is t, and should at once cease. 

P. A—A receipt to cure worms was given in No. 72, 
and to improve the complexion in No. 82. 

CorRESPONDENTS whose questions we are unable to 
answer :—X. Y. Z. (Bristol): Ricwarps; Dora RIvers- 
DALB (Stockton); G. W. E.; Fropora P. P. 


(Drogheda). 
ESSAYS. 
HIsToRicaL, SCIENTIFIC, AND DOMESTIC. 
SMOKE. 


Txe habit of smoking has given at 
various times to grave and profound dissertations 
and discussions. The advocates of smoke, on the 
one hand, insisting that the habit is accompanied 
with a great degree of pleasure—the narcotic and 
soothing effect of the weed being to calm the pas- 
sions and conduct the mind into that pensive, me- 
ditative state so important to us at times; and they 
quote with approbation the remark of Lord Byron, 
that he who smokes thinks like a philosopher. They 
insist, again, that its influence upon the physical 
constitution is quite salutary; that it aids the di- 
gestive and other functions of the body; and, to 
prove that it cannot be baneful, they point to the 
great, and wise, and good of every age since smok- 
ing became customary, and to those aged and hoary 
sires who, through a long lifetime, have used, and 
still continue to use, the weed. 

Again, they maintain that smoking is conform- 
able to the nature of man, and they direct us, exult- 
ingly, to the savage Indian—untrammelled in his 
native wilds by any of the conventionalities and 
arts of refined society—who at the close of day sits 
by his wigwam and smokes his pipe, while imagi- 
nation brings to his mind visions of game, of bear, 
and deer, and birds, and all the various blessings 
that the bow and arrow secure for his comfort. 
And when the war is over, and blood enough has 
been shed, behold the curling smoke as it ascends 
from the pipe of peace, an emblem of future friend- 
ship and good will ; sad in ite progress towards the 
sky he can picture the Great Spirit reading in the 
aromatic cheed the vews of peace amd fidelity that 
passed through the lips of the smokers. 

The advocates of smoke assert that it is an indis- 
pensable element in the social economy; for how 
can our homes be made attractive unless we provide 
something for the physical as well as the mental 
man? Who will visit us if we neglect to offer our 
welcome either in the shape of a pipe or cigar? 
Place then, they say, the fragrant weed upon your 
tables, and your houses will become the resorts of 
intellect, of culture, and refinement. 

How drags a conversation which is not lit up 
with the fires of tobacco! How tired the mind and 
body soon become! How unwarrantably early does 
the pater-familias wish his company gone and him- 
self in bed! But introduce the odoriferous plant, 
and you shall see the long and tedious evenings glide 
away so pleasantly and so profitably that the wee 
small hours steal on us ere we are aware. In short, 
no one, who neglects an early and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the blessed weed, can answer those great 
ends for which he was brought into existence. 

Thus argue the apostles of smoke; and indeed their 
reasoning seems quite plausible; and we should be 


He informs us that all we have listened to ig 
sheer nonsense; that the very idea that reasonalte. 
intelligent beings cannot pass their time pleasantly 
and profitably without a roll of tobacco poking cut 
of their mouths is simply ridiculous. How many a 
lady, he says, on the morning after a smoking party 
has assembled in her dining-room or parlour, !ias 
inwardly denounced both smoke and smokers; 214 
with what earnestness does she wish that her dear 
husband would abandon that vile, debasing, disazree- 
able habit of smoking. 

Our friend says, moreover, that Lord Byron tt 
indeed he ever did remark that smokers were jli- 
losophers—must have been beside himself; for it is 
not likely that any habit which compels a geutle- 
man to leave the society of ladies can be :&3 ova 
gon of proper or elevated thought. Indeed, con- 
versation of the worst rort is practised where smokers 
“most do congregate ;’ and he really believes that 
smoking has produced most of the vile slang of the 
present generation. 

Again, cur friend argues that, although the smoker's 
doctrine may be true, that great men and old men 
smoke without being injured by it; yet, in his observa- 
tion at least, he has never seen a great statesman use 
tobacco whose mind and body did not the sooner be- 
come impaired; and that if there should be here and 
there an old man who indulges in the vice, there are 
numberless persons whom tobacco has placed in early 
graves. 

What presumption to tell any one that tobacco ts 
salutary ! Look at that sallow, jaundiced face, 
those lustreless eyes, how the limbs tremble, and 
how completely human nature is unmanned by ita 
uee! The smoker also points to the savage Indian, 
to prove that it agrees with man’s nature to smoke; 
but my friend says that he is either an Indian ora 
fool who is willing to sicken himsulf into the acqui- 
sition of this dirty habit; and thinks that the Greaé 
Spirit would be more highly pleased were his offcr- 
ings made in a more substantial form than smoke. 

Our friend has never known an instance, at least 
in modern times, of a great drunkard or debauchee 
who did not begin his ruinous career at the end of 
a cigar. And therefore, if you have any regard for 
ycurself, your friends, cr your country, by all means 
keep away from tobacco. : 

After hearing both of these advoeates what shall 
we say? If the smoker's doctrine is true, into 
what an elysium are we at once transported wiien- 
ever we take a cigar between our lips; but if, on 
the other hand, it appears that the advocate of total 
abstinence has the truth on his side, to what great 
danger does he expose himself who uses this article 


of tobacco. 
We must leave the matter at issue entirely to the 


judgment of our readers. 


ANCIENT USE OF SCENTS. 
CONSTANTINE the Great provided fragrant oils to be 
burned at the altars of the greater churches in Rome; 
the St. Paulinus, of Nola, a writer of the end of the 
fourth, and beginning of the fifth century, tells us 
how, in his time, wax tapers were made for church 
use, 80 as to shed fragrance as they burned. A per- 


fume in common use, even to this day, was the inven- 
tion of one of the earliest of the Roman Nobles, 
named Frangipani, and still bears his name; it isa 
powder, or sachet, composed of every known spice, 
in equal proportions, to which is added ground irie 
or orris root, in weight equal to the whole, with one 
per cent of musk or civet. A liquid of the same 
name, invented by his grandson, Mercutio Frangipani, 
is also in common use, prepared by digesting thé 
Frangipani powder in rectified spirits, which dissolvet 
out the fragrant principles. This has the merit of 
being the most lasting perfume made. The perfumes 
used by the ancients were, undoubtedly, nothing more 
than the odoriferous gums which naturally exude from 
various trees and shrubs indigenous to the Eastern 
hemisphere. That they were very extensively uzed, 
and much valued, we have only to read the Scriptures 
for proofs Who is this that cometh... perfumed 
with myrrh and frankincense, with all the powders of 
the merchant ?”—(Song of Solomon, iii. 6.) Abstain- 
ing from the use of perfume in Eastern countric~ is 
considered as a sign of humiliation: —‘* The Lord will 
take away the tablets, and it shall come to pase that 
instead of a sweet smell there shall be a stink.”— 
(Exod. xxxv. 22; Isaiah iii. 20—24.) The word tablets 
in this passage means perfume boxes, curiously inluid 

made of metal, wood, and ivory. Some of these boxes 
may have heen made in the shape of buildings, which 

would explain the word “palaces,” in I’salm xiv, 9: — 

“Ai thy garments emell of myrrh, and alves, und 

cassia, out of the ivory palaces, whereby they have 

made thee glad.” From what ia said in Matt. ii. 11, 


it would appear that perfumes were considered among 
the most valuable gifts which man could bestow :— 
“And when they (the wise men) had opened thelr 


inclined to adopt it, did not a friend on the opposi- , treasures, they presented unto him (Christ) gifts ; gold, 


tion side desire a few moments’ audience. 


and frankincense, and myrrh.” 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 


AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


MY ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 
BY COLONEL DUNLOP. 
No. 7.—ANOTHER TIGER. 

Tre leading ehikarees of Asrod advised that, for the 
gepture of the second tiger, we should secure a calf 
near the spring where he drank, and shoot him from a 
tree. Neither Darley nor I had much faith in the 
success of the plan, but nevertheless we agreed to try 
it. Upon the south-eastern slope of the mountain, 
very near to the jungle, was a broad basin of cool, 
slear water, where the natives assured us that the 
gers had been in the habit of drinking, and it was 
here that we were to lie in wait. During the night 
szcceeding the death of the first tiger, a careful watch 
vas kept at our camp and in the village. About mid- 
night I was called out by an unusual noise, which I 
?9und to be occasioned by a number of lungoors that 
were perched in the trees where poor Gayali lad been 
snatched away. The lungoor is the large monkey, or 
baboon, of India, the full-grown male standing five 
snd a half feet high. Whether the fellows possess any 
extensive powers of reasoning, or not, is more than I 
3am prepared to say; but certain it is that they watch 
*he approach of tigers, and give waruing to both men 
and animals. Let the tiger creep out from his lair, 
and approach the abode of man, and the lungoors, if 
Shey be in the neighbourhood, will surely hurry on in 
advance with their wild notes of alarm. 

These baboons were crying lustily in the adjacent 
sopse, and in a little while we heard the roar of the 
ager. Ere long the members of our party were up and 
armed; and we also discovered that the villugers had 
all turned out. The potail (mayor) hurried up to our 
samp, trembling with excitement, anxious to know if 
-®e were going after the monster. 

** Not to-night,” said Darley. 

‘“‘ Ah, Sahib, more of my people will be eaien.” 

We advised him to go back and gather his people 
ogether, ard stand on the defensive. When he found 
‘pat we were not going to risk ourselves with the tiger 
‘hat night he went back to his village, after which 
ge brought our horses nearer to the tents, and built 
idree fires. The tiger came to the copse where the 
dSaboone were, as we could tell by his angry voice; 
‘yat he came no nearer. After a while he ceased his 
searing, and when we next heard hiin he was a long 
«ay off, either in the jungle or ascending the mountain; 
snd when we were assured that there was no danger 
sf his returuing we crept into our beds again—all save 
‘hose whoze duty it was to watch. 

On the following morning the potail and his 
gaikarces were early in our camp, desiring to know 
shen we were going to hunt the other tiger. Darley 
xid them if they would return to their huts, and wait 
ere patiently until we came for them, we would free 
them from their .aemy; but if they bothered us any 
smore we should pack up and leave them. Reluctantly 
wae villagers went back, and when they had gone we 
gat our breakfast, and smoked at our leisure, About 
sen o'clock we took our arms and informed the potail 
shat we were ready, and under the guidance of his 
shikarees we went to the spring where the tigers had 
bathed and drank, some of the natives bringing a fat 
yalf along with them. This calf we eecured to a tree, 
3y arope ten feet long, and in the top of another tree, 
_3me thirty yards distant, the shikarees built a mechaun, 
@rge enoug) and strong enough to hold a dozen of us; 
and having accomplished this we returned to our camp ; 
ior we were very confident that the tiger would not be 
=m the move during the heat of the day. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon we went back and 
ook our places in the mechaun. The calf, overcome 
dy his vain endeavours to get clear, had settled down 
wy the trec, and seemed to be asleep ; but shortly after 
we had taken our places he got up and tried to get 
$o the water. The sun went down, and the twilight 
caded into night, with the moon much larger and 
prighter than it was when we watched last in the 
mechaun by uight. But this moon, riding now so near 
ite full, may have been of no use to us. At nine 
o'clock Bex Gilroy went to sleep, and we might have 
set him eleep in peace had he not snored so loudly ; 
Dut, agit was we were forced to awaken him, for the 
Boize he wade would have frighteneda hyena. Ben 
was beginning to grumble at being thus disturbed, 
when our attention was called in another direction. 
A party of lungoors came towards us, leaping and 
éwinging through the tree-tops, chattering and scream- 
ing like mad. Some of them kept on, while a few of 
them remained in a tree not more than twenty yards 
irom us. Upon this we got our arms in readiness, for 
we had no doubt that the tiger was near at hand. And 
# it proved. In less than ten minutes after the 
baboons had settled upon the perches, we heard a 
atashing in the jungle upon the opposite side of the 
fountain, and presently the royal beast appeared upon 
the margin of the basin. He stopped at the water's 
«dge and looked around, his long tail resting upon the 
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sand and his body slightly bent. He first saw the 
baboons, but very soon turned from them as though in 
disgust. He next discovered the calf, and we fancied 
that he would not be long in scraping a more intimate 
acquaintance. 

“Not a sound for your lives!” whispered Darley. 
“The rascal is wary.” 

We sat perfectly still, with our rifles so advanced 
that we should not have to move them much in taking 
aim, and thus we remained until my limbs began to 
ache. By and by the tiger came slowly around the 
basin, being hidden from our sight awhile by a point 
of bushes; but he soon reappeared, and again stood for 
some moments gazing upon the calf. 

Poor Ben Gilroy, with his two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of body, bad stood it as long as he could. 
He gave smothered utterance to an expletive so pro 
fane that I dare not transcribe it, and then added: 
“ Shoot me—but I must move !” 

The movement of such a Colossus could not be ac- 
complished in such a place without some slight disturb- 
ance; and no sooner had Ben changed his position, 
thereby giving the tree a palpable shake, than the tiger 
turned and plunged into the bushes. 

“It’s all up for to-night,” said Darley, in a vexed 
tone. 

“ Shoot me!’’ cried Ben, vehemently. “I'd rather 
be shot ten times over than have my life pinched out 
of me by being squat up in that shape. I tell ye, I 
could no more help moving than a man can help wink- 
ing when lightning strikes him.” 

“ All right,” said I, taking pity on the poor fellow. 
“What's done can’t be helped; and I doubt much 
if the tiger would have come any nearer if none of us 
had moved.” 

think, you're right,” added Darley. “The fel- 
low had his suspicions aroused at first, as we could 
plainly see. Those old man-eaters are not 60 easily 
fooled.” 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and as there was no- 
thing to be gained by remaining longer in the mechaun, 
we got down and returned to the village, leaving the 
calf tied to the tree. The potail was up, and express- 
ed much disappointment when we told him of our ill 
success ; but we bade him wait a time with patience, 
and see what the end would be. Darley had expressed 
the opinion that the tiger might return to the feast 
after the coast was clear; and if he did we might find 
him on the next day. So we retired to our camp, and 
slept quietly till morning. 

We disposed of breakfast at an early hour, and be- 
fore the sun had begun to pour down its heatgwe 
were at the fountain again. The tiger had beens, 
as we had anticipated. We found the calf dead; the 
jugular vein separated and sucked dry: and part of 
the body eaten. 

‘The fellow has gorged himself thoroughly,” said 
Darley ; “and if we can now find him, he is our tiger.” 

“ Suppose he should have taken to the jungle,” sug- 
gested Harry. 

“ Then we might have more difficulty in beating him 

up.” 
The tiger is a glutton, and after one of these hearty 
nocturnal meals he generally spends the day in sleep ; 
and if the hunter can find him in his resting-place 
while the sun is in its altitude of greatest heat the 
capture may be made without much danger. It was 
now rather early to go in pursuit, so w« decided to 
return to the village and wait until noon ; but before 
we did so we gave a little look after the track of our 
game. We fvund where the tiger had coue up from 
the water, but he had not returned that way, as the 
prints in the sand were very plain, and any returning 
trail in that direction could have been detected by a 
child. It was now that our shikaree, Abdalla, displayed 
his wit. He traced the tiger up the mountain until we 
reached a gravelly bed between two large rocks, where 
the footprints were very plain. There was no need of 
our going any further then, for it was evident enough 
that the man-eater was somewhere on the mountain ; 
and if he had not sought the shelter of some deep cave 
we could find him when we wanted him. 

We went back to the village, and after an early 
dinner we returned and took up the trail where we had 
left it. When we had passed over the bed of gravel, 
between the two rocks, we found ourselvcs in a rough, 
wild region of stones and shrubs. We moved very 
carefully, with our rifles ready for use, and our eyes 
keenly active. By-and-by Abdalla suddenly stopped 
and took a quick step backward. 

Inshalla Bagh” he whispered, still retreating. 

While Darley was asking him what he had seen, 
Harry and I discovered the tiger. The brute was 
lying upon a bed of white moss, at the foot of a large 
rock, fast asleep, and not more than twenty yards 
distant ; but his position was not at all favourable to 
our purpose. He lay flat upon his side, with his legs 
stretched out at full length, and his tail towards us. 

“ We must change our position,” said I to Harry. 

Darley overheard me, and his quick eye had detected 
the true course. He did not speak, but pointed with 
his finger, and we nodded, and followed him. We 
crept around and climbed the rock against which the 
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tiger’s head lay, and as we reached the top we were 
within a spear’s length of the sleeping monster. We 
made no noise—we gave no whisper. Darley’s rifle 
looked straight at the fellow’s heart, while mine pointed 
at the brain. There was not room for Harry, so he 
was forced to reserve his fire. The lieutenant and { 
fired together. The tiger was upon his fect in an 
instant, and we dodged back to #.void his spring; bur 
we were perfectly safe. The brute did not even start 
from his mossy bed. He stood a moment as though 
trying to gather his legs under him for a leap, and 
then he rolled over dead. 

In a very short time full two-score of the villagers, 
with the potail at their head, were on the spot, and 
after we had taken off the skin, they cut the carcass 
up and Lore the fragments in triumph to their village. 
The potail begged our pardon for the impatience he 
had manifested, and asked us to name our reward for 
the service we had rendered ; but we desired nothing 
further than the sport we had enjoyed. We remained 
with him until the following day, when we packed up 
and moved. 

Two days after that, we reached Pudser, where we 
found a detachment of troops under Captain Minot 
Landseer. The captain was a glorious feNow, and we 
were not long in becoming warmly attached to him. 


BORDER HEROISM. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT. 


Ir was in the spring of 1785, and on a clear, beautiful 
day, that a party, consisting of two men, a woman 
and a child, were passing down the Ohio in a con- 
veniently sized boat, for the purpose of joining some 
friends at a settlement below. This party bore the sur- 
name of Marston, and the relationship of husband, 
brother, wife, and daughter. They had come from the 
interior of Pennsylvania, transporting their goods by 
horses to the Alleghany, and thence descending that 
river and the Ohio in the boat they now occupied. 

The eldest of the four was a large, tall, fine-looking 
man, some thirty years of age, and the husband of the 
female, and the father of the child. The wife appeared 
to be some six or eight years the junior of her partner ; 
she was small, slender and graceful, and possessed a 
countenance of more than ordinary intelligence and 
beauty. The brother was younger than the husband, 
and inferior in size and strength—but comely of fea- 
ture, and evidently a man of considerable muscular 
power, The youngest of the purty was a sweet, 
chatting, blue-eyed, golden-haired little girl of four 
summers, the favourite of all—and especially the idol 
and joy of its fond and almost girlish mother. Both 
of them seemed much out of place in journeying through 
that wild, unsettled, and perilous region. 

Thus far our adventurers had met with no material 
accident or misfortune; nor had they seen any of those 
fierce enemies of their race, who were then known to 
be prowling through the great forests which stretch 
away on either hand for hundreds of miles. But now 
that they were more directly entering the country in- 
habited by their swarthy foes, and which had been 
more distinctly marked by the aggressions of the latter 
upon their white invaders; and as they turned their 
eyes towards the green and flowery banks of the de- 
lightful stream, upon whose placid bosom they were 
floating, it was less to admire the solemn beauties of 
nature, than in dread of what those mighty forests 
might conceal. Yet the men, as was natural they 
should, relying upon their strength, and their skill in 
the use of weapons, seemed less uneasy than the girlish 
mother, who, at every unnatural sound, would clasp her 
offspring to her heart, and glance arvund her in fearful 
apprehension. 

‘* Mary,” said her husband, approaching her on one 
of these occasions of alarm, which became more fre- 
quent as she advanced on her journey, ‘“ how is it that 
you, who have been 80 courageous all along, have now 
of a sudden become go timid?” 

“TI hardly know myself, William,” she replied; in a 
sweet, musical tone, looking up with a smilie; ‘* unless 
it is that we are entering a more dangerous region, and 
that I am every moment growing more fond of our 
pretty little Ada, and more fearful on ber account ;"— 
and bending over the child, which she now held in her 
arms, she imprinted a mother’s kiss of love upon her 
ruby lips. 

“But I am not afraid mamma, when you and papa 
are with me,” prattled the blue-eyed pet; “for I know 
nobody ‘ll hurt me where you are.” 

“ Ah, God bless your trusting innocence!” cried the 
father, impulsively catching her up in his arms, and 
covering her cherub tace with kisses. ‘ No one shall 
hurt you where I am - and may the good God keep us 
all from harm!” 

During their voyage down the river, it had some- 
times been nee@éssary to lay up at night, especially in 
foggy weather; but they had generally managed this 
matter with great caution, securing their boat near, 
rather than at the shore, by making a line fast to some 
overhanging branch, and dropping a sort of rude anchor. 
At these stopping places our voyagers were the most 
apprehensive; yet it was mot at these that they were 
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really most in danger, but while floating along in the 
jabolag light of day, as the sequel of our narrative will 
ow. 

On the very day that we intro@uee them to our 
reader—but some two or three hours‘edbeequent to the 
conversation recorded—the ‘little -gfrl, ‘fm looking to- 
wards the Ohio shore, Became mudchattracted to a long 
line of beautifully flowered @hrubbery, whith so over- 
hung the stream ‘branch might broken 
in passing; and with glec clapped her 
hands, and exclaimed, ““Oh, paps, Wo get little Ada 
some pretty flowers!” 

The beat wasarot far from the land, and the current) 
set in close to the bavtk, so ‘that tt was an easy matter 
to comply’ with ‘her wish ; and the fond father, giving 
directions to this-effest, and himself taking an oar, was 
aboutto push toward the thicket, when the mother, with 
what seemed ‘to be aipremonition of danger, 
exgerly and earnestly, Nay, “Wil- 
liam, dowot think of such a thing, but keep further oat 
in the stream. From some cause I am frightened—T 
feel that danger turks in every thicket, and I'know we 
cannot: be teo cautious.” 

“Pooh, Mary, you are teo easily alarmed,” replied 
her ; ome would be more cautious than I, 
if theeght there wasdanger; but there is mone here 
surely ; and'litthe Ada might as well have -a bunch of 
flowers to please ker.” 

So saying, and without heeding the remonstrances of 
his more timid companion, he, assisted:by his brother, 
turned the boat up’alongside the shrubbery, and both 
were in the ect of plucking a flowering branch—the 
little girl, meanwhile, inher mother’s trembling arms, 
clapping her tiny ands with delight—when suddenly 
two sharp reports, almost: blended into one, rung out 
upon the still air, and the brothers fell back together, 
the one shot through the heart and the other through 
the brain. 

At the same instant there was a series of terrific 
yells, a rustling among the bushes, and two hideously- 
painted savages came leaping into the beat. First 
making sure of their victims, by plunging their knives 
several times into their bodies, they next tore off their 
scalps, and tauntingly shook the gory trophies in the 
very face of the now petrified and horror-stricken wife 
and mother, who stood like a statue of marble, as mo- 
tionless and seemingly as cold, her eyes glaring wildly, 
and the little girl clinging to her in a terror she could 
not comprehend. Then attaching each his scalp to his 
girdle, they made a flourish of their tomahawks over 
the head of the mother, rather as it seemed with the 
intention of terrifying than of striking her. But finding 
her unmoved—for she was still paralysed with horror 
—one of them rudely snatched the child from her arms, 
and made as if to dash out its brains on the gunwale of 
the boat. This he might, indeed, have done—for his 
basilisk eyes were gleaming with fiendish malice—but 
the other interposed, and said something in their na- 
tive tongue; when turning to the still immovable 
mother, he struck he: a blow with his fist, knocked her 
down, and threw the shrieking child upon her. 

The two Indians now proceeded to secure the boat, 
by working it up under the overhanging bushes, and so 
disposing of them as to completely conceal it from the 
view of any party passing up or down the river or 
looking out from the opposite shore. 

By the time this was completed, poor Mrs. Marston 
had in some degree recovered the use of her faculties, 
and had begun to bemoan her hard fate in low, choking 
sobs, the while straining her trembling child as tightly 
to her anguished bosom, as if she thought that her ma- 
ternal arm could shield it from the merciless foes. 

One of the Indians now advanced to her side, and, 
rudely pushing her with his foot, made signs that she 
must get up and follow him ashore. She understood and 
complied with his desire, for she had now some little 
hope that her child would be spared to her; and, with 
@ mother’s undying love, she felt that she would wil- 
lingly struggle through anything, endure everything 
for its sweet sake. 

We may not dwell upon her feelings, for none but a 
mother so suddenly and terribly afflicted, and so hope- 
lessly placed, could comprehend the bitter anguish of 
her heart. 

At a little distance back from the river, the Indian 
bound his prisoner to a sapling, leaving the child free 
beside her, and then returned to his companion, and 
assisted him in securing their captured spoil. 

They now seemed disposed to be merry—those grim, 
inhuman monsters—as they gloated over their not in- 
valuable prize—stripping the dead of their garments, 
securing their weapons and ammunition, and revelling, 
like hungry beasts, in the palatable edibles which their 
explorations exposed—chatting glibly in their native 
tongue, and now and then laughing merrily, but cau- 
tiously, as here and there they fell upon what they 
considered a prize of more than usual value—the last 
of these being uo other than a mysterious-looking keg, 
which they were not long in discovering to be fire- 
water, and over which they not only laughed, but around 
which they fairly danced in their fiendish glee. 

At length, placing the keg in the middle of the boat, 
they knocked in the head with their hatchets, and 
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began to indulge in the exhilarating poison, gradually 
“increasing their at first light potations to a drunken 
carousal, which lasted fer several hours, and finally 
ended in a-state of complete intoxication. 

Meanwhile, the poor mother had remained bound to 
her tree listening to the fierce revelry of her. captors, 
and all the time in trembling apprehension lest some- 
thing might direct their thoughts to her, and she and 
her darling Ada become fresh victims of their now 
liquor-maddened passions. But as time wore on, and 
their potatioms grew deeper, and their carousal more 
drunken, ifmétitess boisterous, a wild hope sprung up 
ifm her breast, that ‘through their final inebriation she 
‘hight providentially <Mect her escape; and from that 
sfoment she became more intensely excited than ever, 
awd Ustened with a-still more wildly palpitating heart, 
hushiwg ithe very murmurs of her poor child by looks 
and whispers of terror that it seemed instinctively to 
compreiend. 


At last, justeas ‘tee bright sun was setting, the long 
wished-for moment ‘seemed to arrive, the drunken 
ssounds having gtadually died away to silence; and 
she reasoned that ter foes were now no longer in a 
condition to prevent her escape, which peradventure 
she might effect, provided he could immediately get 
free 6f her. bends. 

Bat how was this-to be done? Her hands were 
corded behind rer back, and her body made fast to 
the tree. She tried to work herself }-ose. but her 
efforts only served to tighten the cords and give her 
pain; and she was on the point of wtering a ehriek 
of despair, when she remembered in time that the 
sound of her voice might fall upon the obtuse senses of 
her drunken foes, and mechanically arouse them to 
action. 

But, stay! another strange, wild hope enters her 
breast ! Can she make use of Ada? Can she venture 
the poor child to the fearful risk of returning alone 
to the boat, and procuring a knife? It is a 
thought as trying as death itself, though less fearful 
than a long and hopeless captivity, and it seems to 
be their only salvation. Time is passing, her captors 
have become still, and something must be done ! 
ShalJl she risk the only alternative in her power ? 
Something seems to urge her to do so; and, finally, 
wrought up to a pitch of desperation little short of 
madness, she explains to the trembling little creature 
what she needs of her, and gives her directions how 
to proceed. 

And that mnocent little thing comprehended her, 
and finally set out on her fearful mission. Oh! 
what a trial was that tothe tender nerves of that 
poor mother ; and from the moment of her departure, 
till that of her return, the brief suspense was to her 
an age of horror. But the child went, and returned 
in safety, and brought back a knife, which she had 
stealthily taken from the very side of one of the 
murderers of her father and uncle, and which was 
even yet red with their blood. 

The poor captive shuddered as she looked upon 
the weapon, and yet she experienced a faint gleam 
of joy, at the thought that it would be the means of 
setting her free, and thus, under God, the saving of 
herself and child. 

Little Ada, by her mother’s direction, soon cut 
the binding cords; and the moment Mrs. Marston 
found herself at liberty, she caught the heroic little 
girl in her arms, covered her sweet face with kisses, 
and then, with an almost bursting heart, knelt upon 
the ground, and poured forth a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Great Unseen. 

Strengthened by this, she arose and prepared to 
act; but the thought of what was before her, and 
the still slender thread upon which her own life and 
that of her child depended, brought back a sinking 
of the heart, and a trembling of every nerve. What 
was to be done? She was alone in the great wilder- 
ness—a weak, feeble woman—far from home and 
friends, and surrounded by dangers of every imagin- 
able description. Could she escape on foot with 
her child? Impossible! they would either starve or 
fall a prey to wild beasts or Indians. What course 
then? for they must escape. There was the boat— 
but then there lay the murderers of her husband 
and his brother, and what could she do with them? 
Should she in turn murder them, while they slept 
their drunken sleep? A cold, icy shudder crept 
through her veins at the bare thought! But then 
her child must be saved! and to save that, by any 
means, was imperatively her duty. 

We will not follow her thoughts. Enough that 
she at last, carrying the child in ber arms, resolutely 
but cautiously returned to the scene, where still lay 
the dead bodies of her friends, and, almost beside 
them, but upon some bales and boxes, nearly in a 
level with the gunwale, the now drunken murderers. 

With the knife firmly clasped in her hand, the 
widowed mother reached the boat; she entered it; 
she stood over her foes; they were in her power; 
she raised the knife—should she strike ? She he- 
sitated—trembled— grew faint of heart—her hand fell. 
She thought of her child, and the arm was again 
nerved, and again raised, but again fell powerless. 


Oh! another thought! She hurriea torward, placed 
the child near the bow, and warned mt aut to opeak 
or stir; and then, seizing an oar. pu-red the boat 
from the shore, and set it drifting dowo the stream. 
Then darting forward and securing the weapons of 
her enemies, she nerved herself fm the wrest trial, 
and, using all her strength, suddenly roiled thers 
both into the river. 

On striking the water, one of the two Inder; 
sunk almost immediately ; ‘but tie other, who 
perhaps had drunk less deeply, and was eo! so muck 
intoxicated, began to struggle for life. und soon ap 
peared to recover sufficient conscioisis- to com- 
prehend what had happened, and «truck out fleroely 
for the boat. But the girlish mother, nerted by 
the thought of her child, her ow: wronys, and ths 
instinct of self-preservatien, prepared to defend her- 
self even at the oost of life. She het pushed tne 
Indians over, because is was not in her heart to slap 
them in cold blood, if she could escape vy othey 
means; but she was firmly resolved not to be taker 
again; and bringing a rifle to bear upon the strug. 
gling savage, she waited till she saw him about te 
make a lodgement astern, and then pulled the trigger. 
A flash, a report, a groan followed, and tie bubbling 
waters grew red above the grave of her fox 

All the long, terrible night that iervic mothe: 
watched by her living child and its dead and gor3 
father, ‘and laboured hard to keep the hoat from 
drifting to either shore; but what peu may pourtray 
her mingled emotions of grief forthe dead and joy 
for the living, her hopes and fears, her horror ane 
despair? She lived through her trials, however, aaé 
the next day was discovered by @ purty of hunters, 
who, at her cries of distress, came to her relicf, aud 
thus she was saved. 

We will simply add, that the heroic little child 
Ada Marston, in after years became the wife of ome 
of Kentucky’s most distinguished and clivairic sons 


ADVENTURE IN HONDURAS. 
Up to this time the dogs had been kept with ¢ 
contrivance of raw hide slips around ‘ueir noses be 
way of muzzles. They were shia,;y. diminutive 
creatures, with none of the usual yelj ing enthusiasm 
shown by the canine race when about sttacking ff 
company with man their common cer y. At’ 
gesture and a half-uttered “ hush!" a!! their latem 
fury seemed concentrated in their flaming eyes. 
knew their work was about to commence. The 
apparent apathy gave place to savage howls an¢é 
gnashing of jaws. My respect for them began te 
increase. At the removal of the muzzlea, the threc 
disappeared into the thicket. The ¢igreros awaiteé 
the result with staring eyes and motionless attitudea 
A sense of approaching danger stole over me in spite 
of my efforts to conceal it, and though I asked hur. 
riedly if the animal would make his appearance iz 
our direction, the response of my neighbour was 
only an unintelligible whisper. The sound of the dogs 
as they vanishedin the woods was silenced for ¢ 
moment, but immediately we heard a terrific dying 
yell, telling too plainly the fate of one. Then came s 
continuous snarl and roar, mingled with the quick 
bark of the remaining dogs and the crashing of the 
underbrush. A moment after, the bushes near a smali 
gulley became violently agitated. I tixed my eyes in- 
tently on the spot, voluntarily edging away from the 
place, springing back in alarm as the yielding bushes 
made room for the tiger, who threw himself clear os 
the copse with a light, cat-like leap, and stood & 
moment in savage uncertainty whether to retreat agaiz 
into the jungle or face the human foes who euvironeé 
him. The dogs followed close upon his heels. The 
whole affair occupied but a moment I! remembereé 
the whiskered jaws, the fierce, gleaming eyes, the 
velvety fur, the nervous twitching of the curling 
tail, the panting of the dun-coloured belly, as the 
beast, directing his glance upon the place where 
Nolberto and myself were standing, mude a raplé 
bound towards us. My first impulse was to fire, 
but a strange fascination, which I am uuable to a6 
count for, prevented me. Cuidado ! por Dioe 
cuidado !”” shouted the others, while, at the same 
time, three shots rang in my eure The next 
moment I was on my face at iull length, and the 
tiger stretched on the ground within four feet o! 
me, creating a whirlwind of grass and ‘(orn sod in Bie 
dying struggles, As he sprang forward I lad started 
from his path, and, stumbling, fell in the very pod 
where, but for the bullets that arrested tus career, he 
must in another moment have stood. I[ was uot long 
in regaining my feet, and lodging a rile bullet in bie 
head, which nearly finished him. The Ugreros now 
approached, and deliberately searched his heart with 
their glittering cuchil/os, or butcher-knives. A long 
gasping yawn, @ convulsive play of the tail, and afl 
was over. They wiped their knives upon his glossy 
coat, and one, venturing into the copse, dragged ous 
the mangled body of the dog. Not the mark ofa 
tooth was to be found, but apparently one blow o@ 
the great paw, bristling with clawe, had disembowelled 


him.— William Wells. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 
BY GRACE HALPINE. 
A noatT rippled the quiet waters of the Seine, pro- 
elied by a bold, vigorous hand. Mooring it by a 
ittle clump of bushes, its only occupant sprang out 
and looked searchingly around. 

He was a youth, evidently in the first dawn of man- 
hood, yet tall and athletic, with broad shoulders and 
well-developed chest. There was a grace and dignity 
in his bearing which ill-accorded with his garb, which, 
though rich and costly, betrayed a servile condition. 
The badge upon the sleeve of his richly-embroidered 
jerkin showed that he belonged to the household of 
Edward of England, then entertained by Philip of 
‘France with more than royal magnificence. 

He had evidently expected to meet some one, for 
he paced up and down the banks of the river with 
quick and hasty strides, biting his lips and knitting 
his brows, with an air of impatience. 

Suddenly he caught the gleam of a white dress, and 
then a pale but beautiful maiden emerged from a 
cluster of trees near by, and looked around with a 
timid air. 

The youth immediately sprang forward and pressed 
her engerly to his bosom. 

‘“ At last!” he exclaimed, showering upon lip and 
hend such paesionate kisses that the cheeks, so pale a 
moment before, glowed with the brightest crimson. 

For ¢ ‘ew moments the maiden yielded herself to 
bis embaace, and then, escaping from his arms, she 
eaid, in a low, musical voice, ‘* Dear Edouward, it was 
with the utmost difficulty that I could elude observa- 
tion. This must be our last meeting! I tremble 
when I think of what the consequences would be 
should it come to the knowledge of my royal father!” 

The page pressed her hand passionately to his lips. 

“Flee with me, Isabel!” he exclaimed; “I have 
friends in Germany who will gladly give us a welcome 
andahome. There we can live and love, free from 
{he cruel persecutions that await us here!” 

The princess shook her head. 

“ Nay, Edouward, I cannot thus openly defy my 
father’s authority. No blessing would follow an un- 
hallowed union.” 

A dash of crimson crossed the forehead, and the 
eagle eyes flashed with sudden impatience. 

“You ao not love me!” he exclaimed; “or you 
could rot 80 coolly decide upon our eternal separa- 
tion!” 

The ptincess turned a reproachful look upon her 


wover, art remained silent. 
**? gee how it is,” he added, still more bitterly; | 

“wher a king woos, it is meet that all other suitors 
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THE PAGE EDOUWARD WOOS ISABEL, 


stand aside! I marvel not that you should turn from 
Edouward the page to Edward the prince! Nor is it 
the first time, I ween, that in woman's eyes a crown 
has outweighed a true and faithful heart!” 

“Cruel and ungenerous!” murmured the princess 
through her tears. ‘ Are words necessary to prove the 
strength and sincerity of my love! I that have for- 
gotten not only my royal! lineage, but the dictates of 
maidenly reserve, to meet thee here night after night, 
lavishing upon thee a devotion that a kingdom cannot 
buy 1” 

The sight of those tears touched that kind, though 
impulsive, heart. 

‘Forgive me, dearest; the thought of losing you 
nearly maddened me, and made me for a moment un- 
grateful and unjust. Lay that sweet hand in mine, 
and say that the page shall gain what Prince Edward 
shall fail to win!” 

“T will give it to none other!” said the Princess, 
solemnly. ‘Sooner than become his wife, I will be 
the bride of heaven !” 

Just then came the murmur of voices and the sound 
of approaching footsteps. 

Hist!” exclaimed the Princess, hurriedly. ‘‘ They 
have missed me, and are even now in search of me. 
Go! go quickly, or all is lost!” 

The page pressed a hasty kiss upon that pale cheek, 
and then jumping into the boat, glided ewiftly down 
the stream. 

He had scarcely disappeared round:a bend in the 
river when two men emerged from the forest, whose 
livery showed that they belonged to King Philip’s 
household. As soon as they observed the Princess, 
the elder of the two stepped forward, and uncovering 
his head, respectfully said, “I crave your Highness’s 
pardon, but the King has sent us in search of you. 
He sent to your apartments twice, having important 
news to communicate, and is sorely vexed to learn 
that you have wandered from the palace unattended.” 

“I will take all the blame, good Jeannot,” said the 
Princess, smiling faintly, as she turned to retrace her 
steps. Yet, in spite of all her efforts, her heart beat 
fast as she obeyed the royal mandate, and stood in the 
presence of the King. 

“ How now!” he eaid, sharply. ** What unmaidenly 
freak is this? It ill befits a daughter of France to 
stroll around unattended, like any country wench! 
But more of this anon. Get thee at once to thy 
chamber, and bid thy tire-women deck thee in thy 
richest apparel, for Prince Edward is within a few 
hours’ ride, and will be impatient to see ‘his bride, 
When thou art attired ina gard more befitting thy 
station, come into the Grand Reception Hall; King 
Edward is there, and desires to speak with thee.” 


For a moment those beautiful eyes were Hfted im- 
ploringly to that stern face, and then she turned hope- 
lessly away. r 

“Why was I born a king's daughter?” was ber 
inward ejaculation, as she passionately submitted herself 
to the hands of her tire-women. “The lowliest 
maiden in the realm can give her hand with ber 
heart, while mine is shamelegsly sold to the highest 
bidder!” 

When the Princess Isabel entered the spacious hall, 
she found in it a crowd of persons of both sexes, 
haughty lords, brave knights, and stately dames. There 
were the retainers of both kings, who were easily dis- 
tinguished from each other by the colours and arms 
they wore, and who seemed to vie with each other in 
the magnificence of their attire. 

At the upper end of the hall stood Philip of France 
and his royal guest, Edward I. Rivals in power, they 
had been bitter enemies, but had now concluded a 
treaty of peace and amity, which was to be cemented 
by the intermarriage of their families; King Edward 
with Margaret, Philip’s sister, and the Prince of Wales 
with his daughter Isabel. 

Close by stood a number of the royal family, among 
whom was the Dauphin, afterwards Charid: the Fair, 
then a slight and rather effeminate-looking youth ; and 
the Princess Margaret, though past the flush of youth, 
remarkable for the grace and stateliness of her bear- 
ing. 

There was a marked difference in the appearance of 
the two kings; Edward was a head the tallest, with a 
frank, dignified and gracious aspect, that was heightencd 
by contrast with the hasty movements and restless glance 
of the despotic and fiery-tempered Philip. 

The eyes of the former rested with a look of un- 

admiration upon the princess, as she bent 
her graceful head before them. 

Stepping forward, he pressed his lips to her fore- 
head, saying: ‘‘ God be with thee, fair daughter! In 
the name of my son, I salute thee. Hast thou no 
questions to ask concerning the impatient bride- 
groom, who will soon be here to claim his promised 
bride ?” 

As Isabel looked up into that frank and kindly 
face, a wild hope, born of desperstion, sprang up in her 
heart. 

**God save your majesty!” she replied. “I had, 
indeed, something to say to thee, but this is hardly a 
fitting place to speak it.” 

‘“* Sayest thou so?” rejoined Edward. ‘ Thou shalt 
lack neither place nor opportunity.” > 

Taking hold of Isabel's hand, he led her through a 
side door into an inner apartment. 

“Sow open thy whole heart to me, my child,” he 
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eaid, kindly, “as if I were the father that I shall 
shortly be.” 

Agitated by conflicting hopes and fears, the princess 
burst into tears. 

“It can not, must not be, your majesty!” she ex- 
claimed. “I do not love prince Edward; and to wed 
him would be a deadly sin.” 

Contrary to her expectations, the king manifested 
neither surprise nor displeasure. 

“Thou hast never seen my son—how, then, dost 
thou know? He is brave and noble of heart, comely 
and of goodly presence ; thou wilt soon learn to love 
him.” 

“ Never, your majesty! I doubt not but what he 
fs all that you say—yet can he never win my heart ; 
for I—I love another !” 

In spite of all her efforts, the maiden’s voice faltered 
as she made this bold avowal. But the king’s counte- 
nance still retained its serene and kindly look. 

“ And that other,” he inquired—“is he thine equal 
in birth and station ?” 

“ He is of gentle, though not royal blood, sire. I 
know full well that I can never hope to be his, yet 
have I solemnly vowed that I will not be another's.” 

There was an involuntary look of admiration upon 
Edward’s countenance, as he looked upon those 
flushed cheeks and radiant eyes, but he quickly re- 

it. 

“ And this presumptuous youth is the page Edou- 
ward? It is one of my own household that has dared 
to rival his prince |” 

Isabel's face blanched with terror. 

“Spare him!” ehe exclaimed, throwing herself 
at Edward's feet. ‘As you hope for heaven’s mercy, 
betray him not to my father’s anger! It was my 
fault—mine/ I shall never see him again. All that 
I ask is the privilege of hiding myself and my sorrows 
in a cloister.” 

“Fear not, Isabel,” said the king, kindly, raising 
her as he spoke; “ no harm shall come to him or thee. 
Nay, more—I pledge thee my royal word that thou 
shalt have thy free choice between these thy two 
suitors—Edward, the prince, and Edouward, the page. 
But why doI speak thus? Thou wilt not, surely, be 
60 foolish as to fling a crown from thee, to wed with 
an obscure and nameless youth.” 

“I mean no discourtesy to thy royal aon, sire,” said 
the maiden, eagerly, “ whose praise is in the mouth of 
all thy people; yet, were the choice indeed mine, how 
gladly woald I prove to thee how much dearer to me 
the simple page is than the proudest monarch in 
Christendom ?” 

King Baward smiled. 

Ie thie thy free choice, then? Well, so be it. 
mst my son receive thy decision from thine own 
ure He is already here, and I'll send him to thee for 


The door had hardly closed on king Edward, when 
it was re-opened, and the page Edouward entered. 

Had Isabel's mind been in its ordinary state, she could 
aot havé avoided noticing the marked change there 
Was if hie garb and bearing, and that upon the jewelled 
Gop, that he doffed on his entrance, glittered the royal 
erect of Pugiand. 

Advatteing eagerly to her side, he drew her with a 

passionate embrace to his heart. 

“ Not sow, Edouward,” said the princess, struggling 
vainly t release herself. “I have some important 
sews to communicate, but this is no fitting time. 
Prinee Edward will soon be here; if you love me, go 
thetantly.” 

“Prince Edward ts already here, sweet Isabel |” said 
the intrader, with a smile of mingled tenderness and 
tHumph. “The prince and the page areone! My 
love, my own! look up, and tell me if you shall love 
me less because it may some time be mine to place 
upon this brow the crown of England!—Forgive me 
this stratagem, dearest!” he added, as, unable to bear 
this sudden transition from grief to joy, for a moment 
Ieabel’s check turned pale. ‘I would win the heart as 
well as hand of my bride. I would see, with mine 
own eyes, if she be, of a verity, as fair and gentle as 
report spake her.” 

A few days later there was celebrated, with all the 
pomp and splendour of royalty, the marriage of the 
King of England with the princess Margaret, and prince 
Edward, his son, with Isabel of France. 

The marriage of the latter, especially, was hailed 
with great joy by both natious; yet there were few 
among those who wiinessed who knew how, and under 
what guise, prince Edward won his bride. 


THE only praise that ought to be relicd on, comes 
from competent judzes without temptation to flatter. 

TO TAKE A COIN OUT OP A PLATE OF WATER 
WITHOUT WETTING THE FINGERS.—A plate ts filled 
with water to the depth of about a quarter of an inch; 
a coin is then placed in the water. A piece of paper 
is lighted, put, whilst burning, on the surface of the 
water, and covered with a tumbler, the water will 
rush up under the tumbler and leave the coin on the 
plate, when it may be taken up without wetting the 
fingers. 
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A NIGHT ON THE BURNING PRAIRIE. 
BY JOHN C. MELROY.! 
In the delicious month of October, 1868, I wandered 
through a portion of Kansas, inhabited by savage 
tribes, whose free and haughty warriors roamed at 
large over the grassy plain and rolling prairie. 

We rode up to the “watch tower” of the brave 
chief of the Potawatamies, and gazed with him upon 
the extended landscape; we watched the lingering sunset 
wreathing the sky in clouds of molten gold, and crown- 
ing the silent wilderness with cape of silvery light. The 
old man grew eloquent as he turned to me, and with 
native independence pointed out his broad hunting- 
grounds; but sad and melancholy when he rehearsed 
the mournful story of the wrongs done him and his 
children by the pale-faces. He said he soon expected 
to be called by the pale-faces to leave these happy hunt- 
ing-grounds and go further towards the setting eun. 
His children, many of them, were anxious to go, for 
there the game would be more plentiful, but he felt 
loath to leave; nevertheless he should dwell with his 
children: whither they went would be his hunting- 
ground. 

On the following morning I bade him a last farewell, 
mounted a spirited pony purchased from him, and set 
out for Council Bluffs. The weather was delightful, 
and the face of the country full of varied beauty and 
geological interest. High, rolling bluffs, and dark 
ravines—interspersed with creeks, skirted with oak, 
cotton wood, and black walnut—winding through the 
valleys, giving a charm to nature—in striking contrast 
to the rugged steeps and jagged cliffs of New England. 
The landscape is rendered incomparably wild and lonely 
by no marks of civilization, and the traveller feels 
isolated from the busy world, alone with nature and 
her silent wooings. The wild deer and beautiful elk 
sported over the hills and played in the lonesome 
valleys, stopping now and then to drink at the quiet 
streams, then bounding away into the dreamy dis- 
tance. 

I was guided the greater part of my journey by 
Indian paths, which led almest directly to my destina- 
tion. On the third day I reached the Big Nemaha 
River, famous for its mud, and called by the Sac and 
Fox Indians ‘‘ Nemaha,” meaning muddy river. 

The afternoon was mild and lovely. No clouds 
were in the sky, and all nature seemed panting for life. 
I crossed in a clumsy horse-boat, pulling myself and 
pony over by a rope extending from shore to shore, 
landing safely, and clambered up the steep banks and 
hurried on. At Nebraska City I ferried the Missouri, 
struck out upon the broad prairie beforé me, hoping 
to gain the opposite side long before midnight. The 
tall grass was ripe and ready for the scythe of time, its 
hoary husbandman, and from the long drought was dry 
and husky. The Indian trail which I struck led up 
the river some four miles, then abruptly turned to the 
east, towards the bluffs. And now the most brilliant 
landscapes of any painter fade into sober greys before 
the ineffable scene. The prairie, broad and near, seemed 
draped in delicions dreams. The mellow light of au- 
tumn, the smoky hills in the distance, the foliage 

with erimson and gold, and drooping in 
beauty. 

“The utiiversal instinct of repose, 

The longing for confirmed tranquility 
Inward, and outward, humble, yet sublime, 

The life, where hope and memory are as one. 

Barth, quiet and unchanged! The heman sou! 

Consistent in self-rule! And heaven revealed 

To meditation in that quietness.” 


Purple clouds slept motionless in the western sky, and 
living streame of fire blazed from theif summits, light- 
ing up heaven’s canopy, and casting beautiful shadows 
upon the distant bluffs and extended plain. 

The moments passed unheeded as I rapidly rode on, 
until darkness encircled me like a@ dream, and the 
sky became black with night. Yet I rode on, 
unconscious of my whereabouts, and wholly ignorant 
of my perilous situation, I heard the low moanings 
of the wind in the parched grass, and the sighing of 
the trembling leaves upon the stately oaks, as they 
bowed in the increasing gale, and wrestled with the 
angry winds, when suddenly looking to my right, I 
saw the heavene as red as blood. Turning to my left, 
and spurring on to a slight elevation, I saw before me 
the whole heavens in a glow of light, and the vast 
prairie rampant with streams of tlre, dancing upon the 
tall grass, and curling up into the heavens. With 
wonder mingled with horror I gazed about me. To 
the south, as far as I could eee, all seem convulsed in 
the raging elements. To the east and west was one 
grand chain of fiery darts, shooting and flashing in 
gorgeous splendour. I kat upou my horse and saw the 
fire blockading every avenue to my deliverance. Laun- 
guage is too faint, and rapturous delineation too ob- 
scure to picture to any one the majesty of a world ontfire. 
Such it seemed to me; for I was completely engalphed 
within a circle of living flames, ascending to the very 
heavens; suffusing the whole starry canopy with lurid 
gleams, and filling the trembling ete with ite deafening 
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roar, and all seeming to laugh at my terrible situation. 

The crimson sheets of fire and wiid cry of the raging 

wind swept furiously over the plain, leaving nothing 
but black stubble and charred remains of deer and 
rabbits. Even they in their fleetness could not escape 

the demon of that night. The heated air and dense 
smoke rendered the atmosphere almost suffocating ; 
still I could move only in a circle, for I could éee no 
chance of escape. All hope of saving myself and pony 
seemed impossible, for the flames had formed arounc 
me a hollow square, and were speeding towards me 
with the swiftness of the whirlwind. I resolved t 
break through the crackling flames, and gain the 
ground the fire had passed over. Folding carefully my 
Indian blanket closely about me, I hurried towards the 
hissing flames. I could see no niche through which 
could dart, but my attention was called to my righ? 
by imperial walls of fire bearing down upon me. At 
the left of this solid column I saw a slight break & 
the curling sheets, and in an instant I plunged into the 
yawning gap. Closing my eyes, and putting spurs te 
my pony, I flew through the dense columns of fire and 
mountains of smoke, when suddenly I emerged fron: 
my fiery prison with my blanket in a blaze upon my 
back, and my legs, arms, and face badly burned. 

I succeeded in extinguishing my blanket, and ai 
once set to work to save my pony. Apart from hie 
long, waving mane being literally shorn off, his lege 
and head were in a horrid condition. Making him as 
comfortable as possible, I took him by the bridle and 
led him towards our destination, being guided by the 
lights of the distant fires. Poor Asawku! He died the 
next day from the effects of his terrible march through 
the fire. Just at daybreak I reached the bluffs that 
I ought to have gained at eleven the previous night. 


TRUE BEAUTY. 

TRUE beauty lies not altogether in regularity of feature. 
or fairness of complexion, but in that expression of 
face which tells of a beautiful soul within. It is seldom, 
however, that a person possessing these latter-named 
attributes, will have ungainly features. The eye, ass 
part of the features of the face, isa true index of the 
soul within, and from that beams either love or hate; 
and, in time, by constant exercising of certain facul- 
ties of mind, the other features, as well as the eye, are 
stamped with the mark of mind, which only a change 
of mind éan efface. 

A beautiful face can be made an ugly one; an ange) 
ean be transformed into a demon by long-continue? 
exercise of hate and . 

But there are different opinions in regard to beauty 
which arise from difference of mind in those who 
judge, who are naturally suited With the appearance of 
those whose mind bears an affinity to their own. 

Where such affinity exists each regards the other a 
possessing perfect beauty, or, otherwise, are perfeo: 
ideals in each other’s eyes. All, then, cannot be taker 
as judges of beauty, according to the better type. 
but only those can be taken whose minds are already 
occupying the highest standard of true, intellectus: 
beauty and worth ; and worth is an essential sttribute 
to beauty when taken in the most perfect sense. 

Mind and body bear a sympathetic réiation to each 
other—are connected by a certain mysterious link thu: 
leads one to be, in @ certain measure, a participant o: 
the varied changes, health or disease, of the other; 
hence, it follows that an inferiority of mind is, 2s & 
general thing, accompanied with a corresponding in- 
feriority of body. 

The principles of physiognomy explain the reascie 
why the features are a true index of the mind. How 
well, then, should those, who desire to render more 
beautiful their faces, apply themselves to the task oc! 
beautifying their minds that their features may mirror 
it forth to the world. 


A vEvouT Windoo, who had been afflicted with s 
succession of misfortunes, notwithstanding his abundam 
sacrifices to all the Hindoo idols, resolved to make § 
votive offering to a locomotive, which he took to be 
a divinity. fe took his stand upon the railroad track 
with his votive offerings, and wag instantly crushed io 
death. 


Potish Honey.—Poland is, perhaps, the preates* 
honey-producing country in Europe. Inthe province: 
of Podolia, Ukraine, and Volhynia in particuls:, 


cultivation of the honey bee haa long formed 

object of national importance; and in thes, t 

gardens are not only very cumerons aml 
but they are also common in other paris«f the kins. 
dom. There are cottages in Poliund, wil very sida! 
portions of land a sched to them, on wines are to 
be seen as many as fifty hives; while there ore Ciurmnernt 
and landed proprietors who ere in posses of 
100 to 10,000 hives. There are farmers Collet 
annually more than 200 berrels of fine suey, tach 


barrel weighing from 400 to 500 Ibs, exclusive oi 
the wax. A tenant is often in this way enabled to 
pay his rent and taxes, to defray other domestic ex- 
penses, and often to accumulate handsome dowries toz 


his daughters. 


| | 
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THE FINE ARTS: 


THE FERRY. 

Wer it not for the painter and the poet, the rfsing 
generation would have little conception of the many 
old institutions which the mod.:n advance of science 
has driven from our very doors. The good old catch 
or round, “ A boat, a boat! haste to the Ferry,” will 
be sung and heard years after all traces of ferry-boats 
have disappeared. Many in after times may weep 
over the fate of Lord Ullin’s daughter and her gallant 
lover, escaping from the wrath of an angry father—of 
the brave boatman who said it was not for the “silver 
poun’,” but for the winsome bride that he would “ row 
them o’er the ferry”"—and how that the storm in- 
creased in violence, and all were drowned in sight of 
the repentant father. These and many other almost SINCERE PEOPLE. 
household songs and stories, relating to the ferry will | One of the most refreshing things in life is to en- 
be as fatailiar as now, but few will be the ferry-boats | counter perfect sincerity. In this diamond-cut-dia- 


counter ; and, in stormy times, it is no easy tack to get 
their living freights on board. 

In the picture before us, the dutics seem very 
simple. No sooner have they pushed off than the lad 
at the Low of the ferry-boat is ready with a boat-hook 
to secure a firm hold on the opposite bank; and hav- 
ing landed those animals and the market-woman, will 
be prepared to return with the passengers now waiting 

; on the bauk. 

| The picture is very vivid and life-like, and the eub- 
ject is one affording ecope for the painter. Embracing, 
as it does, trees, foliage, water, animal and humen life, 
it is a subject that will test the painter's abilities, 
Mr. Dodgson has treated it skilfully in all its details; 
and our readers who have never seen a ferry-boat, will 
take our word for it that it is truthful. 


THE FERRY. 


left, though their stations may still perpetuate the ! mond world one rarely meets with the article. At 
memory of them. least five-sixths of the people who seem to be frank 

Our engraving, from a picture by Mr. Dodgson, isa | and candid are merely hypocrites, who wear what 
very pretty and correct idea of the ferry-boat of times | they conceive to be a serviceable moral livery as a 
gone past, though in eeveral parts of England, and | cover for eelfish or sinister purposes. The Mrs. Can- 
more particularly in Scotland, the ferry system of | dours and the Dr. Cantwel!s of real life, who profess to 
conveying the humble market people is still in vogue. | lay open their whole hearts before you, do so not 
Cows, oxen, sheep, horses, donkeys, &c., were all | unfrequently to throw you off your guard, hoping in 
crowded into the somewhat rude and unwieldly ferry- | this way to obtain an opportunity of looking into 
boat to be conveyed across the river or stream to the | yours It is not necessary to be insincere with such 
Jj posite shore. people to meet their guile with dissimulation, and 

‘to save time in the transit, and the use of oars, | baffle them at their own game. The sincere man can 
tic ferry stations were generally at the narrowest | dea! with them effectually, without resorting to any 
al ace shallow part of the stream, and the boat | kind of etrategy. Give them, when you speak at all, 
yroreled by long poles. Our enyraving shows | straightforward home-truths. Nothing puzzles and 

the duty of ferrying the poussescers discomfits them so sorely. Hear what they have to 


across de- 


necessary to be true to one’s self, as well as to be sin- 
cere in one’s intercourse with others. Whoever wears 
his “heart upon his sleeve, for daws to peck at,” is 
sum to have it pecked at by something worse than 
daws. Perhaps the best way to ascertain whether 4 
seemingly open-hearted individual is in earnest or 
playing a part, is to listen and say little while the un- 
bosoming process is going on; for as surely as the 
crotalus unwittingly betrays itself by its rattles, so 
surely will the human enake-in-the-grass give you, in 
his twistings and windings, some involuntary warning 
of his venomeus designs. 

But when you find sterling candour, tempered with 
caution, repay it in kind; make friende with it, trust 
it, wear it in your heart of hearts. Two men who 
possess these qualities in due proportion are each 
worthy of the other's confidence, and a friendship 
between them can hardly fail to be deep, durable, and 
advantageous to both. Pick out from all the woitd as 
your confidant the sincere man, whose tongue {fs trne 


vol.es on two lads, but it wag, and probably is still, | eay of themselves, and if mecessary give them your 
mot an unusual thing for a sturdy lassie to do the work | opinion of it as plainly as language will convey it; but 
of anaged father, and perhaps these two lids are the | give them no information of your own affairs in 
forryman’s eis  Ehey look very picturesque in their | return. To do that would be to barter gold for dross, 
tattered clothes and bare arms; but it is tard and | honest cois for base metal. 

toiling work for them, They have all weathers to en- Sincerity is not incompatible with prudence. It is 


as truth itse’f yhen he chooses to use itt; but who 


has sagacity enough not to let it wag when bis own 
honest interests or yours require its silence. 


GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE.—In company with a 
friend, I set out one afternoon from the Mount of 
Olives, to retrace the course of the Valley of Jehosa- 
phat, as far as its junction with that of Hinnom. On 
arriving at the foot of the hill, I was struck with the 
alteration made in the Garden of Gethsemane. At 
the period of my first visit, the eight olive trees, tra- 
ditionally so regarded, were easily accessible, standing 
ona plot of ground surrounded only by a low stone 
fence. But since that time the monks have enclosed 
these venerated objects of pilgrimage within a high 
and eolid wall; nor is this enough, but they have con- 
verted the spot into a trim neat garden, full of flower- 
beds, thereby entirely destroying that wild and solitary 
character which gave such effect to the tradition. It 
must in justice be added, that they have thereby pro- 
bably done much to preserve the trees, which formerly 
lay at the mercy of everybody who chose to tear of 
the bark, or cut down the branches.—Bart/e#s. 
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TNE DISCARDED WIFE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHIMES," ETO 


CHAPTER III. (Continued,) 


In another moment he could hear a wothan’s 
voice speaking in low but earnest tones, although 
he could not distinguish the words. 

Then, at some few yards’ distance, the persons— 
there were two, as well as he could judge—came 
to a halt, and, after a few hastily-muttered words, 
parted. 

One retreated and the other advanced. The latter 
was the female. 

Where Percy Hardwicke sat, even had the night 
‘been less dark, it would not have been very easy 
for the person advancing towards him to have dis- 
ce:zed the outline of his form. 

As it was, however, the woman was close upon 
hi+ before she perceived his presence. 

Then, with a slight scream, she started back— 
then hastily retreated. 

Percy Hardwicke was at first surprised. after- 
wards curious. 

By the imperfect light he fancied it must be none 
other than the beautiful Phoebe, whom he had seen 
at jer father’s door. 

It was just about Phosbe’s height and figure. If 
by chance it should be, what a capital opportunity 
for making her acquaintance. 

When this idea occurred to the languid young 
rové, it prompted him to quite}unusual exertion. 

Jumping down from the stile, he, without any 
further hesitation, followed in pursuit, and with such 
yapidity, that ere the flying damsel had got half a 
dozen yards away from the spot, Hardwicke’s fin- 
gers encircled her wrist. 

She struggled, for a moment, desperately ; but 
finding her captor’s strength was greater than hers, 
stood silently panting for breath and trembling with 
terror. 

“Don't be afraid, my dear,” said Hardwicke, 
smiling. “I would not harm you for the world. 
There's no occasion for such alarm.” 

At the sound of his voice she appeared to regard 
him attentively, but she wore a thick veil, which 
effectually concealed her face. 

When first he had seized her, her fright -vas un- 
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mistakable ! but it appeared that the chief cause of It 
was that she had mistaken Hardwicke for some 
other person. t 

When, however, she found that he was a stranger, 
her fear seemed almost entirely to abate, and in its 
place arose a sudden anger. 

“Release me, sir!” she cried. ‘I do not know 

ou!” 
7 “ We cannot too soon make each otlier’s acquaint- 
ance, then,” said the smiling gentleman. 

“ Release me!” she cried, in a passionate tone, 
again struggling to free herself. “ You do not 
know to whom you are speaking!" 

“That is exactly the knowledge I wish to ob- 
tain,” he aggravatingly replied. ‘ I cannot think 
of letting you go until I have seen that pretty face 
of yours.” 

She made some low ejaculation, which sonnded 
almost like a smothered sob, and struggled despe- 
rately. 

But her assailant’s strength was much greater 
than one would have expected in a gentleman with 
such languid airs. 

With the greatest ease, in spite of her wild en- 
deavours to break loose from him, he held her fast. 

He placed his strong arm round her shrinking 
waist. 

He drew her towards him, and pulling down her 
hands, with which she vainly endeavoured to defend 
herself, snatched off her veil. 

It was a very handsome face that which had 
hitherto been concealed from him; but in its 
flushed cheeks and flashing eyes there were greater 
signs of rage than he had anticipated—a contemp- 
tuous expression, too, which somewhat astonished 
him. 

For the first time, then, a faint suspicion occurred 
to him, that he had made a very great mistake. 

This was no country damsel with whom he had 
to deal. 

He had evidently insulted some lady. Probably 
one of the Captain’s rich neighbours. 

In that case, he foresaw a host of unpleasant 
results, which a while ago he had been far from 
expecting. 

Percy Hardwicke glanced somewhat uneasily 
down at the silk dress that she wore, at the 
valuable shawl, and the bracelets glittering upon 
her wrists above the neatly-fitting gloves covering 
her delicate little hands. 

“Plague take these pitch dark nights!” he in- 
voluntarily muttered to himself, ag ha gazed upon 


her with a rather sheepish expression; and he was 
upon the eve of meditating an apology, when a 
strong arm grasped him from behind, and,*vre he 
had time to turn, a heavy blow upon the back of 
his head dashed his hat over his eyes, and sent 
staggering forward to distance of several 
eet. 


Turning and facing his assailant as soon as he 
could recover himself from the effects of this un- 
expected attack, he found before him a short, thick- 
set fellow of sporting and slangy appearance, as 
well as the darkness of the night would allow 
him to judge, who wore a white hat very much 
on one side of his head, and was smoking a cigar. 

“Well, fellow,” cried Hardwicke, wrathfully, 
“ what do you want ?” 
“The same to you!” the stranger made answer. 
“Can't you leave the lady alone, when you see your 
company’s not wanted.” 

“Tt will not be you who will make me do go!” 
said Hardwicke, savagely, and at the same time he 
made a rush apon the other man. 

But he had not calculated upon so formidable an 
assailant. In another moment they had closed, 
and were wrestling with all their strength. 

The next, and Hardwicke was flung heavily to 
the ground, where he lay silent and motiorless, 
stunned by the fall. 

“ Good heavens!" the lady exclaimed, clasping her 
hands in alarm. “ Have you killed him?” 

“What odds?” the other replied, with a coarse 
laugh. ‘I don’t care if I have.” 

“T hope he is not seriously hurt!” the woman 
faltered. “ Whoishe? Do you know?” 

“Never saw him before that I am aware of. 
That’s all the luckier for you, too. It’s to be hoped 
he’s a stranger.” 

“Did you not hear me ery out?” said the 
woman. “If you had come a moment soone- ho 
would not have seen my face.” 

“Tf it had not been for some over-caution the 
accident would never have happened!” grumbled 
her companion. “You were so mightily afzaid 
that I should be seen !” 

“ Well!” 

“The consequence of which is that you havs 
been seen yourself by goodness knows who!” 

The woman mado no answer to this speech, and 
they slowly walked towards the stile, her com- 
panion helping her over inte the next field. 

After they had proceeded geome liitle distance, 
however, the woman paused again, and said— 
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“ You must not go any nearer the house.” 

“ What?” 

“ You must not go any further.” 

“ You will come to some fresh harm, perhaps ?” 

“No, no! I am quite close home now. 
oight !” 

“Good night!” the man said, turning away. 

She laid her hand upon his arm, however, before 
he got beyond her #each, and said in a low and 
earnest tone, “You will think over what I have 
been saying ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered rather sulkily. 

“You will not refuse my offer ?” 

“ { will think it over.” 

for mercy’s eake! Let me pray of you 
to go 

But, as the man only replied by @ gesture of im- 
patience, she added, in a low but eugry tone, “ At 
any rate you must leave this plate. Why do you 
stay? You must know that your remaining here 
must, sooner or later, lead to a Giscovery of all. 
You must go! I say you shall go!” 

“T'll go anywhere where I shall be better off,” 
replied the man ; “ you know that well enough. (tet 
me more money |” 

“I camnot.” 

“Then I shall not stir.” 

She stamped ber foot, and glared at tim with 
Berce flashing eyes. But, without making any re- 
joinder, abruptly turned, and, at a rapid pace, 
descended into the valley, the of which 
goon swallowed her up. 

Meanwhile Percy Hardwicke slowly rose to his 
feet, and laying his hand upon his aching head, gazed 
confusedly around. 

His foot struck against some objest lying on the 
grass, which emitted a tiny chink. 

He stooped and raised it. 

It was a bracelet. 

“ Aha!” said he to himself; ‘‘thistmust belong to 
our fair friend. There’s some mystery attached to 
ft, or I am very much mistaken. If there is, I 
fancy I know how to profit by this little accident.” 

And Mr. Hardwicke, in spite of his aching head, 
contrived to smile very blandly at the thought. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN UGLY FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


THOUGH It was certainly rather a late hour fora 
village inn, when Mr. Percy Hardwicke made his 
appeal to Joseph Miles, the “Blue Dragon” had 
not yet closed its shutters for the night. 

It was, indeed, ahostelry given to somewhat late 
hours—to stopping up until midnight, for it was 
much frequented by trainers, and grooms, and 
sporting persons generally, who loved to live the 
life of crows when they are taking their ease. 

The village street was dark and silent enough, 
and Percy Hardwicke’s footsteps echoed noisily 
upon the irregular pavement. 

At the sound, a house-dog burst out, barking 
with great fury, and another dog, and then another 
following his example, they bow-wowed themselves 
out of breath, and went grumbling to sleep, labour- 
ing under a deep sense of injury. 

Mr. Miles was to be seen smoking a pipe with a 
particular friend in the bar-parlour. Mrs. Miles 
came bustling out to meet the stranger, and a 
glimpse of Phosbe’s pretty face was just obtainable 
round the corner of the staircase. 

When Percy Hardwicke explained his errand, the 
landlady readily professed herself able to afford him 
sleeping accommodation, but there was some diffi- 
culty respecting a private room. 

“T dou’t care about privacy,” replied Hardwicke; 
“anywhere will do.” 

“I’m sure it’s very kind of you to say so, sir,” 
gaid the landlady; but I don’t like showing youinto 
the common room, aud two gentlemen from London 
have taken the best parlour private.” 

“T won't intrude upon them,” answered the smil- 
ing gentleman. “Dou't dream of disturbing them 


opon beg. Thecommon room will do 
quite well enough for me.” 
“{t'g almost closing time,” said the landlady, 


thoughtfully; ‘‘and, perhaps, I might ag well turn 
them out.” 

“Pray don't tarm any one out.” 

“I’m sure he’s been there long enough.” 

“ Pray don’t consider me.” 

“And hasn't given ap order for the last two 
hours.” 

“ Who's that, mother ?” asked the pretty Phecbe, 
who had come down stairs to look at the new comer, 
and now joined in the conversation. 

“ Who ?” answered the landlady, pettisbly ; ‘‘ why 
that fellow, Rourke, to be sure.” 
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“What has he been doing ?” 

“Doing ?” retorted the landlady; “ What does he 
ever do, except loaf about and drink himself silly, 
I should like to know ?” 

“You ought not to grumble at people's drinking,” 
eald Miss Phosbe, pertly. 

“TI don’t want his custom, at any rate,” replied 
the landlady; “and I shall show him the door, 
there!” 

“T hope your mother fs not doing fit upon my 
account, though,” said Percy Hardwicke, with one 
of his most winning smiles, “ particularly if it causes 
you any annoyance, Say, shall I intercede in favour 


of our friend Mr. Rourke ?” 
“Do what you please,” answered Miss Phesbe, 
slightly tossing her pretty head. “ But don't think 


I care a penny for the fellow, for I don’t”. 

She turned away with this, and Mr. Peroy, show- 
ing his white teeth, walked after the landlady. 

As te entered the room, towards whith she had 
a minute ago bent her steps, he found her in con- 
versation with a rough, dirty-looking fellow, appa- 
rently « blacksmith, who said, angrily as he entered, 
“ That's him, I suppose. Oh, very well! if my come 
pany’s too low for the house, I'll take it where it's 
better appreciated—that’s all !” 

The man rose to his feet with these words, and 
swayed u to and fro, for he was evidently 
intoxicated. Then, with « defiant glare at the 
landlady, moved towards the door. 

“There, go along!” said Mrs. Miles, picking ap 
@ glass from the table as she spoke, and looking 
after him angrily. ‘You've had more than enough 
this evening, and you're not sober or you'd not talk 
such nonsense. Don't fall down, if you can help it.” 

The man looked very savage, but he made no 
reply to those taunting remarks. 

On his way out, however, he stopped in fic +t of 
Percy Hardwicke, and stared him fiercely in the 
face. 

The young officer returned the steadfast gaze 
with interest. 

“I'm not fit company for the likes of you, I 
suppose,” said the drunken blacksmith, swaying 
to and fro as he spoke. ‘I shoe horses. What do 
you do?” 

“ Break heads,” replied Hardwicke, calmly. 

The blacksmith scowled savagely, and tried to 
stand more steadily. 

“ Whose heads?” he presently asked in a thick 
voice. 

But before Percy could make any reply—perhaps 
not an unfortunate occurrence either, for blows were 
pretty certain to have very quickly followed such 
an unpromising diologue—Miss Phoebe appeared at 
the door, and called the blacksmith by name. 

So sudden a change as the sound of the pretty 
girl’s voice caused in the blacksmith’s appearance 
and behaviour, it would be difficult to describe; 
straightening himself by a violent effort, he tugged 
at his forelock, whilst the savage expression upon 
his grimy face gave way to a sort of sheepish 
simper, which was anything but becoming. 

“ Rourke,” said Phebe, “ why do you not do what 
my mother tells you quietly ?” 

“T was going—I 

‘“‘ Go, then, at once!” 

“T only 

“Go!” 

The rough fellow made no further attempt to 
speak, but slunk towards the outer door. 

More like a lashed hound than the bully he 
seemed to be a few moments ago, the burly ruffian 
sneaked past the angry village beauty. 

Ere he passed out into the street, however, he 
cast one scowling glance towards Hardwicke, full 
of a fiendish vindictiveness, which rendered its 
uatural ugliuess almost awful to look upon. 

“ A queer customer, that,” said Hardwicke, with 
one of his sweetest smiles. 

“ An ugly one if you vex him, sir,” said the land- 
lady. 

“The gentleman has done 60 already, mother,” 
observed Phoebe; “and you know how revengeful 
Rourke is.” 

“Tf [ only have a protector in you,” said Hard- 
wicke, in a lowtone; ‘I shall feel quite safe.” 

Lut when he was presently left alone, he could 
not look upon the events of the last half-hour or so 
with any amount of satisfaction. 

“This seems to be a very pugilistic neighbour- 
hood,” be observed to himself, as he lit a cigar; 
“and I’ve managed to make two enemies out of 
my first two acquaintances. It isn't a bad begin- 
ning. As to love affairs, there's a promise of a 
little courting, certainly, but it will be under diffi- 
culties, too. My mysterious friend has a very ugly 


hanger-on; but the pretty young Hebe’s, here is 


several shades more ferocious. Egad! if I don’t 
take particuiar care, it’s quite likely I shall get 
murdered amongst them.” 

It was, it must be confessed, rathcr a dreary 
subject for a jok. and yet Percy Hardwicke smiled 
as he thus reflected, perhaps feeling confident of his 
safety. The candle by his side was burning with a 
winding-sheet, and the corners of the room, a few 
yards’ distance, wero enveloped in deep shadows. 
The wind was whistling mournfully without, and 
things generally bore a dreary and dispiriting aspect, 
which, however, the hot negus in his tumbler, and 
the fragrant cigar whka he held betwixt his lips, 
could not dispel. 

The traveller shivered, #m@ half rose to his feet, 
i he would be much more comfortable in 


But as he was rising, he accidentally cast his 
eyes towards the window, and was suddenly trans- 
fixed by the sight which met his eyes. 

Close to the glass, upon the other side, was 
squeezed a man's face eagerly peering at *f.. 

An ugly face fit was, with en unshaven chin, 
a eyebrows, and great, fierce eyes, bloodshot 
a 

It was the face of the blacksmith, who was 
watching him, with the same look of vindictive 
_ Hardwicke had noticed when he left the 


OHAPTER V. 
MYSTERY. 


Tre greatest unbclicver in woman's truth, must 
have believed that Eteanor’s delight in ber hus- 
band’s return, was unfeigned, sincera, and genuine. 

The most artful deceiver could not have played so 
false a part, hed her protestations been hollow 
mockeries. 


But no, it was as impossible that she could be 
acting false, as that the simple-hearted husband, 
who doated upon her, could have been brought at 
that time to believe in her treachery. 

There came a day though, when the evidence 
grew overwhelming—when the criminating facts 
came rapidly one upon the other—when the 
damning truth forced itself upon his horror-stricken 
mind. 

But that was not yet! 

There still remained a few short hours of 
happiness! 

The storm was brewing fast. Tho thunder- 
clouds grew blacker and blacker, and more threat- 
ening; but as yet, the hurricane had not burst 
forth, as soon it would, with overwhelming fury. 

It was a happy day this, which followed Edward 
Jerrold’s return home ! 

It was a bright, sunny day, too, the very 
reverse of that which had preceded it. Yesterday 
was winter,—to-day was midsummer. Such 
changes are of common occurrence in this un- 
congenial climate of ours, in this dear old mother 
country, poor people would rather stand it, than 
desert. 

Jerrold supposed that his friend Hardwicke would 
have put in an appearance early in the day, but in 
this expectation he was disappointed. 

He then came to the conclusion, that Hardwicke 
supposed that Jerrold ought to go and fotch him 
Perhaps he was offended. 

Eleanor thought this very probable, and gave it 
as her opinion, that Percy Hardwicke must have 
thought their conduct extremely rude, in turning 
him out over night, after inviting him to stay at 
their house. 

“But he persisted iu going,” said Jerrold. “T 
tried all I possibly could, to make him stay until 
you returned, but he would not do so. And then 
you were 6o late, and we had no idea whore—by 
the way, my dear, where were you?” 

He had forgotten all about the subject, until 
chance brought it up again in this way. 

The mystery, however, is soon solved. 

Throwing her arms round his neck, and kissing 
him while she spoke, though not looking in his face, 
Eleanor said 

“[ was acting the ‘Good Samaritan,’ if you 
must know. ‘here is & poor woman in the village, 
who is very ill, aud she—she has led a very wicked 
life, and the lady visitors don’t like to go near her, 
so she is left all by herse!f,in a wretched little room, 
where she lives, or rethor starves, without a soul to 
care for her. ‘herefore, I thought I would go and 
—I know you dou't mind it, do you?—you don't 
think I should have turned away as the others 
did, because she had sianed ?” 

“Bless you! bless you, my own brave-hearted 
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Nelly !” said the sailor, straining her to his breast, 
“why, were you afraid of telling me before ?” 

“ Yes!” she answered, blushing deeply, and hal 
crying, half laughing ss she spoke. “You're not 
angry, are you?” 

“ Angry!” he exclaimed in astonishment, “ why 
should I be? By jove,I should have been awfully 
vexed though, if you hadn't gone to see the poor 
creature, if she’s really in a bad way.” 

And then he would have kissed her for her 
goodness, but breaking from him, she burst into a 
violent fit of sobbing, which was as unexpected as it 
was astonishing, to the simple sailor. 

Iu vain, however, he strove to console her, or to 
ascertain the cause of her tears. For some time 
she persisted in silence, repulsing his caresses, im- 
ploring him to leave her. 

But then, almost as suddenly as the fit of weeping 
came on, she dried her eyes and burst into smiles. 

Edward Jerrold looked at her in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“ Am not I foolish?” asked Eleanor. 

Jerrold indeed, scarce knew what reply to make 
to this very pertinent inquiry. 

“ All women are riddles,” said he, “that’s a 
proverb.” 

“ Then I am only like the rest, so don’t blame me. 
But. by the by, about your friend ?” 

“ What about him ?” 

“ Why hasn’t he come?” 

“TI can’t imagine!” 

“He ought to have been here by now. It’s 
twelve o'clock.” 

“I don't know what to say about it,” answered 
Jerrold, thoughtfully, “ but I'll go for him, at any 
rate. I hope I shan’t miss him on the way though.” 

“You won't do that, I should think. He will 
come by the fields, won’t he ?” 

“I don’t know. I told him to go by the road 
fast night, because I thought he might lose his way, 
in the dark.” 

“That was @ good plan. If he had gone by 
the fields, he would have been pretty certain to have 
gue wrong. It was euch a dreadful night.” 

The Captain did not think he was justified in 
wasting any more time, and, therefore, set out at 
cuce upon his errand. 

If you must know the candid truth, he would 
very much have preferred Hardwicke’s room to his 
company, as he was much happier alone with 
Eleanor, than he could be in the presence of a com- 
parative stranger; but then he was too much of a 
gentleman to wilfully be guilty of a want of cour- 


tesy. 
The Captain, walking rapidly across the field, was 
very soon in front of the door of the “ Blue Dra- 
n " 


“ Was a gentleman stopping there—a gentleman 
who had come late the previous evening ?” 

Mrs. Miles answered him, and said, rather snap- 
pishly, that the gentleman in question had slept 
there over night, but he had gone the first thing in 
the morning with all the rest. 

“ Gone !” ejaculated the Captain. 

“Oh, yes!” replied the landlady, evidently very 
much out of temper. “Everybody goes out but 
me! But I’ve got to-day at home, if you please, 
and keep house! That's what I’ve got to do, if 
Phe please, and I suppose I ought to feel thank- 

u 

The Captain thought he had come at a wrong 
time to make inquiries. Yet, he must know what 
had become of his friend. 

e, therefore, after a momentary hesitation, re- 
turned to the charge. 

“Have you any idea where he is gone, 

“ Oh, he’s where all the rest I suppose!” 

“ And where may that be ?” a id 

“Oh, at the fair, to be sure!” 

“The fair?” 

“Bless me, sir, have'nt you heard of it? I 
wonder you're not there, too !” 

The Captain miled. 

“ My ignorance is my excuse, ma’am, I suppose.” 

Wellwood fair, to be sure! That's where 
he's gone. That’s where my good-for-nothing, 
idle daughters are gone, too! And my husband, 
he’s gone owt on business, so he says. I don’t 
know whether it’s the same road, though, but I 
expect it is, if the truth were known !” 

Captain Jerrold left word for his friend that as 
soon as he returned, he was to come over to his 
home, and mentioned the dinner hour. Then re- 
traced his steps. 

There certainly seemed to be some truth in the 
rea statement that everybody had gone to 

e fair. 


The little village, at the best of times, wore a 
somewhat sleepy aspect. Old women were always 
to be seen dozing over half-mended stockings on 
cottage doorsteps. Vagabond boys, and vagabond 
dogs everlastingly slumbered in the sun. Not un- 
frequently a drunken man was to be seen slum- 
bering in close proximity to the pump, to which 
his inebriated condition must, if it had any feelings, 
have been a very great scandal. There was a 
sleepy mill on the elope of the hill, which was at 
rest, at least, four days out of the six, which the 
villagers facetiously called working ones. The mill 
stream crept lazily through the fat green meadows, 
where well favoured kine chewed the cud in a 
semi-somnolent state, or ® drowsy-headed shep- 
herd’s boy, with the aid of a dog, who snored, in 
spite of gnats and other inconveniences, looked after 
a flock of fat sheep much to idle to run away, 
and lacking energy for any kind of active mis- 
chief. 

Tuis was in the summer time, but during winter 
the poor little place appeared to die out altozether. 

To-day the vagabond boys and dogs had gone. 
The old women were in-doors out of sight, if they 
were not holiday making with the youngsters. 
The proverbial drunken man had gone elsewhere to 
take his liquor and his sleep. All the male popula- 
tion had departed; and though there was a distant 
sound of shrill female voices audible—the voices of 
ill-used wives left at home by their worthless 
spouses, these ladies were not, as usual, at their 
wash tubs, but were taking their rest over their 
back-yard railings, and screaming out their grie- 
vances to their next door but one neighbours. 

As Edward Jerrold walked slowly down what 
was ostentatiously designated by its inhabitants 
‘The Stecl,” he looked in vain for any sign of a 
male creature. 

“They're all gone certaialy,” thought he, “I 
wonder what the great attractioncanbe. However, 
any change cannot but be greedily snapped at by 
the dwellers in this dreary little place. I hope they 
will enjoy themselves, I am sure, though, I do not 
envy them. There is change enough for me in 
home!” 

He quickened hie steps, as the thought of the 
pretty face peeping out for him through the rose- 
covered porch, recurred to his recollection. 

She was waiting for him! How happy she would 
be to see him come back again, and not the less so, 
perhaps, because he came alone. 

The village “smithy” stood at the corner of the 
lane leading towards the pathway crossing the fields. 
At ite door the Captain found seated the first man 
he had yet encountered during his walk. 

Yes, there sat the black sheep of the village, Jabez 
Rourke. 

He was not a pretty object, squatting there with 
his head resting on his hands, and his thick matted 
hair straggling over his sallow face, smeared with a 
week’s dirt. A streak of sunlight penetrating 
through a crevice in the roof, now and then played 
upon his eyes, and made him blink and growl, but 
he seemed too idle to get out of its reach. 

At the sound of Edward Jerrold’s approaching 
footsteps, this ill-conditioned creature raised his head, 
and stared at the sailor gloomily. 

‘“Good-day, my man,” said the Captain, in a 
kindly tone. 

But Rourke made no reply. 

“How is it you have no gone merry-making 
with the rest,” asked Jerrold, who supposed that the 
other could not have heard his first salutation. 

“ Because I stopped away,” answered the black- 
smith, surlily. 

The Captain coloured slightly, for the rudeness, 
was unexpected. He, however, was not to be so 
easily daunted, and he smilingly continued. “It’s 
not because business is so pressing, at any rate,” 
he said. 

““What’s my business got to do with you?” 
asked the blacksmith, fiercely. “Do you pay me to 
work? DolIrob you when I take my rest? Let 
me be, can’t you, and mind your own business, if 
you've got any !” 

The Captain looked down at this unlicked cub 
in some wonder, as he answered, kindly. “Don’t 
take offence, my good fellow, where none is meant. 
What has happened, pray, to put you out? If you 
tell me what it is, I shall be glad to help you if I 
can. 

The blacksmith scowled at him savagely for a 
moment, as though he seemed to think there was 
some intended insult in the question. 

But after a hard stare, he let fall his eyes to the 
ground without deigning to make any reply. 

The Captain yet stood silently waiting for him, 
1 when the blacksmith suddenly raised his head, and, 
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with a savage imprecation, waved him off. ‘luen 
rising to his feet, strode into the inner darkness of 
his shed, and began to hammer furiously at his 
anvil, making so mighty a clatter, that it would 
have defied the lungs of Stentor to have made head 
against it. 

Jerrold turned away without any further attempt 
at conciliation, and set off at a brisk pace across the 
fields towards home. 

He could not help pausing, though, when he had 
gone 4 short distance, and looking back towards the 
smith’s shop. 

The sound of the hammer going, still continued, 
and a thousand sparks were flying heavenwards up 
the emutty chimney. 

“A strange fellow, that,” eaid the Captain, 
thoughtfully. “Rather a dangerous fellow, too, if 
I am any judge of character. A man one would 
not willingly make ar enemy of. I wonder what 
will be the end of him ?” 

He walked on again at a quicker pace, for he re- 
collected suddenly that he had wasted a great deal 
of time already upon his expedition to the village, 
and that Eleanor would be waiting for him im- 
patiently. 

Such was the case. He found her in the garden. 
She ran out to the gate with almost childish de- 
light; her bright eyes sparkling, her soft, silken 
tresses fluttering in the soft, balmy breeze. 

She was so sorry, the little hypocrite said, that 
Mr. Hardwicke had not come back with him. 

The Captain made a slight grimace. ; 

“How dare you, sir?” she said. ‘I beliove you 
are actually glad.” 

“I'm not sorry,” he owned, after a moment's 
hesitation; and then, as she clung about his neck, 
and laid her soft cheek to his, she said that she was 
ready to jump for joy, when she saw Jerrold re- 
turning alone. 

“Mind you, sir,” said she, with the seriousness of 
half a dozen judges rolled into one. “I wasn’t glad 
to see you, you know, only I was glad not to see 
your friend.” { 

“T think you'll like him when you do see him, 
though,” observed the Captain, presently. “ He's 
quite a lady’s man.” 

“T shall endeavour to make him welcome for your 
sake,” she answered. “ Besides, I daresay I shall 
like him very much as you do.” 

The day passed away as though it had been but 
an hour long, and the time fixed for dinner drew 
near. 

The happy husband stood with his pretty wife 
gazing out of the drawing room window at the set- 
ting sun, which cast a rich golden glow over the 
little valley, the thick foliage, the silverwaters of the 
rippling brook, the light greengrass upon the hill 
side; when Hardwicke began the descent, and 
paused at the spot where he and the Captain had 
stopped the previous afternoon, to look down at the 
tranquil little picture below. 

They did not see him coming, so occupied were 
they by a low murmured conversation, and he was 
at the garden gate when Eleanor’s eyes first fell 
upon him. 

The Captain felt his arm tightly squeezed by her 
trembling fingers, and looked down in blank surprise 
at the white and agitated face which glanced up 
at him, full of a strange shrinking terror. 

* Look, look!” she said, in a low, hoarse whisper. 
“Who is he? Who is that man? What does he 
want here ?” 

““Who ishe? What does he want, my love?” 
cried the Captain, aloud. “It is my friend Hard- 
wicke. He can’t open the gate, I'll go to him. 
I’ll—— What's the matter ?” 

Shoe was so white and ghastly, that the sight of 
her frightened him, and seeing that she staggered, 
and seemed as though she would have fallen, he 
tried to take her in his arms. 

But she tore herself from him with a sudden 
fury, and ran towards the door. 

“ Eleanor !” he cried. 

But the door was closed behind her retreating 
form, and he stood aghast on the spot where she 
had left him—motionless—dumbfoundered by her 
extraordinary behaviour. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


Percy HaRpwICKE was no coward, whatever other 
vices might have been laid to his account. He, 
therefore, was not daunted by the sight of the re- 
pulsive and lowering countenance which he saw 
glaring in at him through the tap-room window. 

Rising to his feet, he advanced boldly towards ‘t, 
and flung the window open. 


— 
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But at his approach the blacksmith beat a hasty 
retreat, and, although Hardwicke waited some time 
and listened intently, he could hear and see nothing 
of him. 

“Who is the vagabond, I wonder?” said he to 
himself. “I hope I have got a lock to my door. 
It would have been very disgusting to have one’s 
throat cut in an out of the way hole like this, on 
one’s way to one’s property, too—very disgust- 
ing!” 

‘Vhen he had finished the liquor that he had 
ordered, he rang the bell, and asked for his bed- 
roum candle. 

The landlady brought it to him, apologizing pro- 
fusely for having been obliged to put him into the 
common room, an occurrence which she would take 
particular care should not happen again. 

“It does admirably, my dear madam!” said the 
stniling gentleman. “ And Iam sure I ought not 
to grumble, seeing that to get it I turned our black- 
faced friend out, when he appeared so reluctant to 
leave his snug quarters.” 

“A worthless good-for-naught !” cried the land- 
lady, indignantly. “I shouldn't care if I never saw 
him again!” 

“ Not a very pleasant-looking person, certainly !” 
said Hardwicke. 

1” 


“ A disgrace to the vill 
“A blacksmith, I think? Is he in a good way of 
He will never 


business ?” 

“Good way of business, indeed! 
do any good for himself, an idle fellow like that ! 
He can get work enough to do if he would do it; 
but he prefers to get tipsy and squander his money. 
He is a goud-for-naught, that’s what he is, sir! and 
if I were the master of this house, instead of being 
only a poor, weak woman, with no will of her own, 
I should never let such a ne’er-do-well darken my 
door again, after his insolence in daring to propose 
—but, | beg your pardon, sir, you don’t feel any in- 
terest in our family matters!” 

“On the contrary, I feel a very great inte- 
a You were saying that our blacksmith pro- 
pose 

“ Proposed for our Phoebe, sir, if you please!” 

“ Bless me !” 

“ And what do you suppose her father did?” 

“ Knocked him down!” 

“ That's what I should have done in his place, if 
I had been anything but a poor, weak woman! 
No! he, instead, asked Miss Phosbe what she thought 
upon the subject ?” 

“ Indeed |” 

“ Yes, indeed; and what do you think she said ?” 

“ Was very indignant, I should think.” 

“ Of course, you would think so! That is exactly 
what everybody else would have thought ; but there 
is no accounting for that girl!” 

“ You don’t mean to say——” 

“ T mean to say that my Phabe—my daughter— 
the girl you saw, sir, when we came in—the belle 
of the village she is; and I should like to know 
where you'd find a finer girl, either, round the 
country side! I mean to gay, sir, that——” 

But just at this moment, when the good lady was 
about to impart the desired information, her hus- 
band’s voice was heard summoning her to her 
duties, and, being, as she said, only a poor, weak 
woman, she thought that there was no other alter- 
native for her but to obey. She, therefore, apolo- 
gised to her guest for having kept him so long out 
of bed, and conducted him to his bed-chamber door 
without any further delay. 

Percy Hardwicke was so profoundly fatigued by 
the unaccustomed excitement of this, his first day 
in town, that he was not very long before he fell 
asleep, and awoke not again until next morning, 
when the sun was shining in at the bedroom 
window, and the birds were chirping blithely 
amongst the branches of an aged elm which grew 
close to the house side. 

“I wonder how my friend the blacksmith is,” 
was his waking thought; and then he asked himself 
whether it was possible that so pretty a creature as 
Pheebe could entertain any regard for such an un- 
couth wretch as that young blacksmith. 

“A regular case of Beauty and the Beast,” said 
Hardwicke to himself, as he turned round upon his 
pther side, and prepared to go to sleep again. 

But in this praiseworthy endeavou., ke was 
doomed to disappointment, for scarcely had he closed 
his eyes when a great hubbub arose in the yard be- 
neath—a great rattling of wheels, clattering of 
horses’ hoofs, and a babble of tongues. 

Percy Hardwicke pulled the clothes over his 
head, thinking thus to escape the noise. Then find- 
ing that this was impossible, sat up in bed, and 
glared wrathfully out of window, he having drawn 
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the blind up before going to bed. The yard con- 
tained three or four vehicles of different kinds, 
which were being got ready for some expedition. 
Hardwicke felt thoroughly aroused by the noise, 
and, dressing himself, hurried down stairs. 

He had promised his friend Jerrold that he would 
make his appearance the first thing in the morning, 
but now he changed his mind, and came to the con- 
clusion that it would be quite time enough to go 
after breakfast. 

He was served with the meal in question by 
pretty Miss Phosbe, who looked, if possible, more 
pretty than she did the preceding evening. 

But when Hardwicke came to look more earnestly 
at her, he easily perceived the traces of tears upon 
her cheeks, and, with his most winning smile and 
his kindest manner, inquired the cause. 

“ Oh, nothing, sir!” said Phosbe with a sob. 

“I’m sure there must be something.” 

“ No, sir.” 

‘Yes, yes! tell me what it is.” 

“T don’t like to.” 

“Do I look such an ogre ?” 

“Well, then,” said Phoebe, pouting; “ mother 
said I must stop at home, and serve you with your 
breakfast, and so I have lost my seat in Mrs. Wes- 
ton’s gig, and now I can’t go to the fair.” 

She fairly burst out crying now, for the disap- 
pointment was evidently a severe one. 

How very pretty she looked through her tears, 
Percy Hardwicke thought. 

“Can I hire some sort of trap here?” he asked. 

“ There’s a dog-cart, sir.” 

“Will you allow me to drive you to the fair ?” 

“ You, sir, drive me ?” 

“Yes, to be sure! It’s the least I can do if you 
have sacrificed your pleasure upon my account.” 

“ 

“ Is it a big but 2?” 

“ A very big one, sir, I am afraid. A fine gen- 
dleman like you are would never be seen driving a 
poor girl like me.” 

“Who says so ?” 

“T am sure you would not.” 

“Try me.” 

“ 

“ What, another of them ?” 

“ My mother would not allow me.” 

“ Could not you persuade her ?” 

“ No, I am sure I could not.” 

“ And you can suggest no plan ?” 

“No 

Here Miss Phoebe shook her pretty head, and 
looked profoundly serious, and prettier than ever. 

“TI can, I think,” said Hardwicke. “Suppose 
you don’t tell her !” 

“What go without her consent? I couldn’t 
think of sucha thing! Oh, no, I never could!” 

Mr. Hardwicke looked very much disappointed. 

“T will hire the cart, at any rate, and be just 
outside the town, on the high road. Then if by 
chance—it is the vaguest chance, I know—TI have 
no hope; but still ¢f you should change your 
mind——” 

“T’m certain I shall not.” 

“ Anyhow, if a miracle happened and caused you 
to do so, I shall be found on the high road.” 

“It really is provoking,” said Miss Phoebe, after 
a pause; “to be obliged to stop at home when 
every one else is out holiday-making.” 

“It is a fate horrible to contemplate.” 

“ And it is very kind of you to offer to take mo 
to my friends.” 

“Tt is the least I can do, I’m sure.” 

“But no—no—no! I never—never—never 
could think of doing so!” 

(To be continued.) 


Tc lag, to stop, to doubt, or to hang your head in 
fear, may eventually prove disastrous to your best in- 
terests. 


THE Worp “Cockney.’—In the reign of Ed- 
ward III, a knight held some land in Cukeney, Not- 
tinghamshire, free of rent during the reign of his 
king, on condition of his shoeing the king’s palfrey or 
saddle-horse on each foot, with the king’s nails and 
muxterials; but if he lamed it he was to give the king 
another, worth four marks. The Knight of Cukeney 
attended at the king’s stable to perform hia duty, 
when one of the monarch’s farriers offered to instruct 
him how to do it; but in order to save his purse he 
declined the offer; consequeutly, by his ignorance, he 
lamed the horse. This was repeated until he had to 
forfeit more marks then the value of the land, by 
which act of folly the word Cukeney became prover- 
bial, even at court, and every stupid, untutored citizen 
was called a Cuckney Knight, which was afterwards 
changed to Cockney. 


THE SAD STORY OF THE “GREAT EASTERN ” 
STEAM-SHIP. 


THe Great Eastern steam-ship, which but four years 
since was the wonder of the day, was sold in February 
last at public auction for 25,000/., scarcely one-third 
of its value as old materials. This is another instance, 
added to many of great expectations disappointed, of 
genius wasted, and of enterprise thwarted. 

The ship originally belonged to the Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company,—a company established to carry 
the Indian and China mails by the long sea route, the 
political advantages of which the directors hoped would 
have induced the Government to give them a mail con- 
tract on favourable terms, 

In this they were disappointed: the influence of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company was too strong for 
them; but they were not disheartened, and immediately 
turned their attention to the consideration of the 
question whether ships could be built and profitably 
worked to carry mails and passengers as quickly and 
more cheaply than by the overland route, without the 
aid of a Goverment subsidy. The result of their in- 
quiries led to the construction of the Great Eastern, 
the particulars of which were first announced in a re- 
port presented to an extraordinary general meeting of 
the company, held on the 12th of July, 1852. 

In August, 1853, full particulars of the proposed 
ship were laid before the proprietors; by March, 1854, 
the contracts for the hull and machinery were taken ; 
and, in July, Mr. Brunel presented his first report on 
the progress of the works. 

In February, 1855, the directors submitted a report 
containing an elaborate and very interesting account 
of the progress of the shipto that time. In 1857 all 
available capital of the company had been expended ; 
theandin February, 1858, after the launch, the necessity 
for raising further funds to complete the ship was an- 
nounced; and here arose the first of the series of 
blunders, which have terminated in the sale of the ship 
by public auction. 

Instead of trying the ship as she was launched with 
the machinery, coals, ballast, and rigging necessary to 
navigate her, so as to ascertain what might be her 
deficiences, and how to remedy them, very little short 
of 100,0002 vas spent before she was tried, in the 
general outfit of the ship, and in fittings and decorations 
of the must expensive character, delaying thereby for 
many months her trial trip, and very much increasing 
the loss caused by the accident which subsequently befell 
her. 

It was this unwise expenditure which first placed 
the company in serious pecuniary difficulties, and led 
to the conversion of the Eastern Steam-ship Company 
into the ‘Great Ship Company, Limited.” In No- 
vember, 1858, the prospectus of the new company was 
issued The capital which was to buy the ship, to 
cover liabilities, and to provide ample funds to work 
her, was 330,0002. 

In the autumn of 1859 she went to sea, and the first 
accident occurred off Hastings; and from this time to 
the day of her sale almost every casualty which could 
befall a ship occurred to her, without causing any 
materialinjury to her hull or machinery. The bursting 
of a boiler of the size and strength of those in this ship 
would have destroyed any other ship afloat; but she 
pursued her way to Portland after the accident, with- 
out even stopping for a moment. 

She rode out a gale in Holyhead Harbour, proving 
the utility of her double motive power. She en- 
countered a hurricane in the Atlantic, which disabled 
her rudder and damaged her paddles, and left her 
for three or four days rolling about in the trough of a 
heavy sea, 

She ran upon a rock at New York, and broke her 
bottom plates for a length of 80 feet, which were 
repaired while afloat, and without going into dock; 
and she came home safely. 

During this period directors of known position 
gradually withdrew from the board, till the company 
was left to the care of the four late directors, who, 
after the fall of the ship financially, finished their 
career by calling a special meeting of shareholders, 
to inform them that they have no plan to propose and 
no policy to pursue to improve the position of the 
company; and that, unless 30,0001 could be raised, 
the ship must be sold by auction in fourteen days. 

The shareholders try to resist this lamentable result, 
but ineffectually; and, upon inquiry, they find that the 
directors, anxious apparently to avoid the odium of 
being the parties to carry the company through the 
Bankruptcy Court, proceedings against the company 
having been already commenced, have sold their shares, 
and left the ship in the hands of the trustees of the 
mortgagees for sale. 

This sale has since taken place, and 25,0001. is all 
that has been realised for the expenditure of 1,000,000/. 


of capital. 


A BEAUTIFUL literature springs from the depth and 
fulness of intellectual and moral life, from an energy 
and thought of feeling, to which nothing ministers ec 
largely as enlightened religion. 
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THE WAR OF THE WINDOWS. 
A JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 
(Translated from the French.] 

WIrn no intention of undervaluing our brave generals, 
I would assert that the art of strategy is not alone 
contained in “ Treatises upon Fortifications "—the 
manner of reducing a place is not exclusively learned 
by the students of the Polytechnic School. The sieges 
of Troy, of Rochelle, of Sebastopol, ure not the only 
heights which it has tested and tricd mathematical 
science to level. There are other campaigns, less mur- 
derous, truly, but which have their chances of war, 
and their unexpected successes. I will tell you of one 
of these, in which I was the besieger. 

I have, opposite to my window, a window which 
was always closed. The curtains of snowy muslin, 
lined with light blue, betrayed who was the presiding 
goddess, and that she was blonde ;—a brunette would 
have chosen rose-colour or yellow. When night came, 
&@ servant-maid closed the shutters with jealous care. 
It was a woman who lived there, without doubt. A 
cavalry officer (who had the experience of 1855) 
would have given no thought to his shutters; anda 
merchant would have had linen shades. 

The street is narrow. The houscs are immediately 
opposite one another, and with scarcely respectful dis- 
tance between them. It would secm as if they wished 
to chat over the events of their two hundred years of 
neighbourhood. One day, I in iy turn, was inspired 
with the desire to know more of my neighbour. Is 
she ugly? thought I; is she handsome, and a flirt? 
In truth, I have the leisure, a free heart, and an ad- 
venturous spirit, and I wish most gracious window, to 
see what you conceal go carefully from me, and to make 
a regular siege thereto—but a loyal siege; and, above 
all, I will wage war sincerely, frankly, and courteously. 
I will not enter the home of my goddess, as did the 
Greeks, by means of a monstrous toy; I will not 
follow the example of Louis XIV, before Utrecht, and 
make the baker tipsy, so as to take it by famine. I will 
use all honourable means 

It is an adwira)le season for a campaign—Spring is 
in her prime. The sky is clear, the earth is dotted 
with flowers, the air is laden with perfume. It will 
‘de but a pastime to dig the trenches. Such were my 
reflections. 

And now you shall follow the daily events of my 
campaign, for I will read to you from the journal 
which I kept of its progress. 

DRAWING MY PLANS. 

(The following day.)—The weather is most favour- 
able for the opening of asiege. The heat is that of 
June; the window is open, although I have seen no 
one but the care-taker of the shutters. I might bribe 
her, I dare say, at a small cost; but that is too much 
like an Italian drama. I seize my opera glass. I have 
viewed the apartment—and I am well satisfied with 
my first reconnoitre. The furniture is simple—a sign 
of distinction. The piano is small; which bears tes- 
timony to small hands. Upon a stand is a piece of 
embroidery ; a bouquet is sketched upon it, in brilliant 
colours. Does my beauty (like Penelope of old) de- 
stroy the work of each day, at its close? Is this em- 
broidery a pair of slippers for some Ulysses who is 
absent upon an official survey ? 

THE FIRST HOSTILITIES. 

April, all radiant, smiles in the fields; the weather 
is that of a fairy land; the enemy has at last appeared 
at her casement !—Thou goddess! What artillery, and 
how admirably is the place armed! The Beauty is 
tall, graceful, elegant ; but I have seen only her eyes— 
two Paixhans guns, whose fire is incessant. She gave 
me but a single glance, and my heart is conquered ! 
Ah, the glance of a pretty woman will penetrate 
farther than a Minié rifle. 

MORE RECONNOITRING. 

After having recovered from this first alarm, I have 
more closely examined the besieged. She is a woman 
scarcely twenty-two; a blonde, with black eyes. She 
is graceful, dignified without hauteur. She is evidently 
not a young girl who has the art of pleasing entirely 
to learn. She is something of a coquette, without 
being a flirt; she is gay, but not hoydenish; she is 
self-possessed, without boldness; she is not a married 
woman. 

I have watched her, myself being concealed ; for, to 
let her know the pleasure I take in so doing, would 
have closed the window in my face. As it is she has 
dropped the ourtain, (her first parallcl:) she thinks J 
cannot see her; but I can distinguish her rosy face 
behind the folds of the muslin. The enemy is uneasy 
—pre-occupied—the day has not been lost. 

THE. AMBUSCADE. 

They have been busy all the evening; they have 
lighted candles; many shadows have been moving in 
this uncertain light ; and I have followed with interest 
their outlines as they have been sketched upon the 
wall. I have distinguished many plants about the 
room—not only bouquets, but plants in pots, in fanciful 
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baskets; and flowers, too, of the coming season, 
rather than this. To a skilful general the least thing 
is a revelation. This harvest of roses and lilacs indi- 
cates a féte. Let us see the almangs. It wiil tell me 
her name, perhaps. 

It is the evening of the ninth of April, the festival 
of St. Jules; ehe is named Julie, without doubt—— 
JuLIE! Ah! well as I know how to address her, we 
are no longer strangers. I shall be able to write 
sonnets to her, and anagrams. 

It is night; the moon shines brilliantly. She has 
appeared at her window, cold and disdainful of my 
mute admiration; but the moon immediately above 
her head pities me, and in the reflection upon my 
white wall, is thrown a shadow. I have sketched it, 
and it is the outline of a figure which Hoffman would 
worship. I may contemplate it without offence ; and 
most precious is this reflection, which, like a friendly 
divinity, has oome to console my grief and charm my 
solitude. 

Has she noticed my sentimental folly? The shadow 
has disappeared, the window is closed; and the moon 
in the heavens seems to look at me with mocking 
eyes. 

FALSE RETREAT. 

Ah! I see I must change my tactics! Instead of 
attacking, I must feign indifference. I will drop my 
curtains; close my windows. Half the day is passed, 
and she has given no eign of life. At last she is 
visible ; it is her turn to gaze. She seems astonished. 
She is a woman, and she is already accustomed to be 
admired. 

I must resume the offensive. What dolI hear? A 
wandering musician! He is singing one of those 
plaintive and touching aira. He is old and unhappy. 
Julie advances to the window, We each throw a 
penny to the minstrel; both pieces of money roll far 
from the unfortunate one: we are obliged to point out 
to the poor man the direction they have taken. Julie 
smiles! Without wishing it, perhaps without know- 
ing it, I have a part in her life! I have been her ac- 
complice in a good action! 

PLACING THE TROOPS OF THE LINE. 

I had remarked that Julie loved violets. She had 
placed them in boxes upon the baloony. I obtained 
all that I could purchase, and completely carpeted my 
window-sill. She had evidently noticed it. When the 
wind blew from me, I sent back, like a good neighbour, 
the perfume which the contrary wir’ brought to me. 


SCALING THE FORTRESS. 

Flowers are charming auxiliaries. Their mute lan- 
guage has a sacred interpretation to all loving hearts; 
but, when one wishes to force a place guarded by 
beauty and wiedom, one cannot have too many aids, 
Flowers are faithful troops, who die at their post ; but 
I had need of light troops, who would harass the 
enemy. I found them. By means of a few crumbs I 
attracted to my balcony a legion of undisciplined 
sparrows, Leaving me, they flew to the window of 
my fair neighbour. She (imitating my example) gave 
them some dinner, and thus we again had a common 
charge. My light troops had ecaled the place. 

I have had recourse to magic, and, in the divining 
glass have seen reflected the fair image of Julie. She 
it is who is to make the happiness of my future life! 


MAKING A BREACH IN THE FORTRESS. 

To-day is one of the festivals held in honour of the 
Virgin. Nuns and devotees have filed in procession 
through the streets, and thrown triumphal arches 
across them. One of these flowery bridges had been 
thrown between our houses, from Julie’s window to 
mine. The censer filled the air with its perfume; the 
priest has blessed us! we were each kneeling at our 
own end of the electric chain of roses and corn-flowers. 

He said, as he passed beneath, ** Dominus vobiscum ;” 
and we replied together, ‘* Et cum spiritu tuo.” Our 
voices were united in one prayer! 

The procession had gone; the rain began to fall; 
the flowers were in danger of being drenched. Julie 
looked at me. It was evident she wished to save the 
consecrated wreath. ‘I will untie the knot at my 
end,” said I, timidly; “draw it to yourself, madame!” 
Julie smiled! and, in an instant, the wreath was at 
home with her, and with it a note—an avowal, on my 
part, which I had placed between two bunches of lilac. 
I had written :— 


“I love you with a pure and honourable devotion ! 
Will you permit me? Will you rejectme? A sign 
will answer me. If I am odious to you, or seem ridi- 
culous, throw the wreath into the etreet, for it is 
guilty; it has sheltered my avowal among its unoffend- 
ing roses.” 

Why is it that I tremble? Have I not madea 
breach in the fortress ? 

SICKNESS IN THE CAMP. 

The flowers were not thrown out; the virgin for 
whom they had been woven, protected them; but the 
windows were closed, the curtains dropped, the shutters 
tightly shut. I saw nothing of the enemy. The be- 
sieged abandoned the casement. 
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I am an intruder; I have deprived my beloved one 
of light and air. It is J who am besieged, and it is she 
who menaces with famine; for, to see her no more, is 
to live no more! What could I do? I harassed my 
mind with offers of capitulation, with petitions for 
conference, but to no purpose ; and night found me ill 
—delirious! I talked of my flowers, my sparrows, the 
deceitful promise of the divining glass. I asked for 
the garland. Often, in my delirium, I repeated the 
name which was treasured in the recesses of my heart. 


TREATY OP PEACE. 

I have been Jong ill. My mother has watched over 
me like @ guardian angel. I have returned to con- 
sciousness, but Iam as weak asa child. I had been 
thinking of my defeat—of my routed troops—when 
my mother said, ‘‘ My child, there must be no more 
contemplations at the windows ; there must be peace.” 

** Ah, my dear mother,” said I, * of what matter is 
it? The siege is raised, long since; the flowers have 
withered; the birds have flown away, not cared for 
by their general.” 

‘“‘ You slander your troops. Your violets are superb ; 
and, listen! the sparrows are chattering, as if discussing 
weighty affairs of business.” 

‘Thanks, dear mother! you have kindly cared for 
my pets.” 

“I? No; I have had sufficient to ocenpy me in at- 
tending to your wants. But, in an honourable war- 
fare, the victorious enemy always leaves the soldier 
his sword, the flower its perfume, the bird its song: 
your troops have had the benefit of honourable capitu- 
lation.” 

“You are jesting.” 

“T assure you, 1am not. In my quality of mother, 
and having the sixty years’ experience needed for 
skilful diplomacy, I suggested a congress, I opened a 
conference; I drew up a protocol; I discussed gua- 
rantees.” 

“ But I do not understand.” 

“Cannot you understand that, having to confer 
with a noble and free power—one who was moved by 
my tears, who trusted to my promises—that I have 
been able to contract a treaty, both offensive and 
defensive, and which only awaits recording by the 
notary ?” 

“ What do I understand you to say ?” 

“Look,” said my mother, ‘* we are at Tilsit ! 
the conference of the two emperors.” 

Could I believe my senses. At my bedside, leaning 
upon. my mother, with her eyes cast down, trembling 
with emotion, I saw Julie! JULIE HERSELF, who 
held out her hand to me. 

* Monsieur,” said she, ‘‘at iny home there is the 
half of a garland which belougs to you.” 


It ie 


REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE.—A woman residing 
at Burnbaven, while mending stockings, broke her 
needle, and one half of it entered her leg near the 
knee, It could not be extracted, and for several years 
gave her great pain, but it gradually became less 
troublesome. She had nearly forgotten it, when one 
end of it appeared protruding close to her heel, so that 
she was able to draw it out without difficulty. It 
had taken eighteen years to travel from the knee to 
the heel. Several instances of needles travelling in 
this manner through the body have been well authen- 
ticated. 


GARDENING.—If our countrywomen could be in- 
duced to reflect upon the subject of horticulture with 
half the sagacity they employ in topics of household 
concerns, they would require no persuasion to cultivate 
this most refining and beautiful of occupations, which, 
akin to poetry, is its own sweet reward. Gardening 
was the first employment of man; and now it is the 
most agreeable and healthy. Anciently it was es- 
teemed the second of the fine arts, ranking uext to 
architecture. Now, it should be the second thought of 
every family: the home that shelters, first ; the garden 
for pleasure and profit next. It is a favourite occupa 
tion for a leisure hour to every man, giving to those 
who have a taste for the beautiful and the valuable 
delight with gain; and it should be a favourite occu- 
pation for every woman, who should have ber plants 
and flowers and shrubs, giving her employment in the 
open air for an hour or two every day. Many women 
grow old and die before their time, for want uf out-door 


exercise, which can be better afforded in the garden than 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, the increasing interest taken in 
horticultural matters, as witnessed in the exhibitions, 


is a hopeful sign in the community. The gardens of 
the wealthy, filled with choice fruits and ic:utiful 
flowers, and the nurserys and vegetables of tho-e who 
make gardening a business, have greatly improved the 
last ten years. Train the vine upon the sunny side of 
your houses, dig up the little patches by your doors, 
rear the trees, and grow the vegetables, and nurse the 
flowers. Their fragrance will be at your windows, 
the birds will come and sing for you; the plum, the 
pear, the apple, will be in their season; and how de- 
lightful, morning and evening, with wife and children 
and friends, to mark the growth of vegetation.— Hints 


Sor the Country. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. | 


M. GOUNOD. 


Tne great success which has attended the production 
of M. Gounod’s new opera of “Mirella” at Her 
Majesty's Theatre having brought the name of this 
eminent Freuch composer prominently before the 
public, it affords us much pleasure to add his portrait 
to our gallery. 

“ Mirella,” when first produced in Paris, was not 
@ signal success; but in England, with the powerful 
artistes in whose bands the principal characters were 
placed, it was pre-eminently so; and yet M. Gounod 
was not here to superintend its production, nor, we 
believe, has he had an opportunity of judging for 
himself of the enthusiastic manner with which an 
English audience has received his great work. 

The production of 
“ Faust,” by the same 
eomposer, has already 
made the name of M. 
Gounod familiar; and 
ft was doubted if his 
reputation could be 
equally sustained: but 
the composer of 
“ Faust,” like the com- 
poser of the “ Hu- 
guenots,” isthoroughly 
conscientious and al- 
lows nothing to escape 
his pen which has not 
received all the force 
of his genius, and been 
submitted to his most 
earnest consideration. 
From such a composer. 
nothing superficial is 
to be expected. What 
M. Gounod writes is 
invariably his best. 
His heart and mind are 
both given to the work, 
and no pains are spared 
in ite completion. We 
are safe, therefore, in 
taking » “Faust” or 
“ Mirella” as ground 
for an opinion, if we 
would obtain a true 
knowledge of the full 
and exact powers of M. 
Gounod’s intelleet. The 
extraordinary reputa- 
tion gained by “Faust” 
would, no doubt, have 
incited the author to 
produce another mas- 
ter-piece of equal value, 
and we may fairly con- 
clude that, with this 
stimulus and the hope 
of accomplishment in 


view, even greater 4. 


\ 
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Titiens’ great air, ‘Non muta ill core "—more 
than the rival to the “Jewel-song” in “ Faust,” 
as being a purer strain of melody, and far better 
written for the voice. The allegro, “Ah! non 
piu temo” is exceedingly attractive and tuneful, 
and might be signed Carl Maria Von Weber, with- 
out discompliment intended to the memory of the 
composer of “ Oberon.” Another striking composi- 
tion is the address of Urias to Mirella, “ Se 
l’Arleesi son regine,” a bold and vigorous strain, 
somewhat in the manner—the best manner—of 
Meyerbeer, and, as sung by Mr. Santley, one of 
the most striking pieces in the opera. The finale 
to the second act, although replete with beauties— 
witness among other things the appeal of Mirella 
to her father, threatening her with his malediction, 
“Qui mi prostro,” the phrase somewhat remindful 
of the great scena of Amalia in the “Ballo in 
Maschera,” and the entire scene reca!lirg, greatly to 


\\ 


pains and carehad been | ifs S 


taken in the composi- 
tion of “ Mirella,” than 
of its predecessor. As 
works of art and crea- 
tive power combined 
“Faust” and “ Mirella” 
may be justly com- 

The difference 
of effect—if there be 
any difference — is 
owing to the accidents 
of the stories. “Faust” 
appeals to the senses at once ana siezes on our 
buman sympathies. ‘ Mirella” appeals to the ima- 
gination and claims kindred only with our poetic 
feeling. The difference, in fact, is that of romance 
and reality. 

Perhaps, no French opera makes a more profound 
impression in opening scenes, and paves the way 
60 fairly to success. Nor does the beginning of 
the second act fall behind. The opening chorus 
with dance, “ La Farandola tutti consvla,” is per- 
fectly enchanting. Then follows the famous 
Chanson de Magall, “ Dolce una brezza,” perhaps 
the vocal gem of the opera, and likely to become 
@s popular as anything in “ Faust.” After this 


comes the no less famous chanson, “ Voici la |, 


saison” (“ La Stagione arriva”). The witch 
Tavena’s song, “Voici la saison,” has already 
been hvard over and over again in every hall and 
Concert-room in Londen, We have next Maile. 


M GOUNOD. 


Rossini’s advantage, the finale to the second act of 
“ Otello "—shows M. Gounod at his weakest. Every 
great composer has his specialty. Constructive 
power is not M. Gounod’s forte. His genius always 
appears to disadvantage in the conduct of a long 
concerted piece, which he seems to have little art in 
elaborating and developing. A perfect grand finale 
has yet to be written by the composer of “ Faust” 
and “Mirella.” Let no man, however, say that 
therefore M. Gounod is not a first-rate musician 
As well say that Collins aud Gray, who so fre 
queutly approached the sublime in their short poems, 
but were unequal to loug-sustained efforts, were no 
pects. 


MANKIND may be divided into three classes: 
those who do what is right from principle; those 
who act from appearances; aud those who act from 
impulse. 


THE FAIR INCENDIARY. 


Ir is now about forty years since, a young lady, 
the only daughter of an ancient and noble hou:e 
in the north of Germany, from having been one 
of the most cheerful girls, became subject to fits of 
the deepest melancholy. All the entreaties of her 
parents were insufficient to draw from her the 
reason of it—to their affection she was quite cold, 
to their caresses rude; and though society failed 
to enliven her, she bore her part in it with a power 
aud venom of sarcasm that were as strange to her 
former character as they were unbecoming her sex 
and youth. The parents eontrived, during her 
temporary absence from home, to investigate the 
contents of her writing desk; but no indications 
of a concealed or disappointed passion were to be 
found, and it was equally clear that no papers had 


been removed. The first news they heard of her 
was, that the house in 


which she had been 
visiting had been burnt 
to the ground; that 
she had been saved 
with difficulty, though 
her room was not in 
that part of the build- 
ing where the fire had 
commenced; that her 
escape at first had been 
taken for granted, and 
that when her door was 
burst open, she was 
found still dressed and 
seated in her usual 
melancholy attitude, 
with her eyes fixed on 
the ground. She re- 
turned home neither 
altered in manner nor 
changed in demeanour, 
and as painfully bril- 
liant in conversation, 
when forced into it. 
Within two months 
of her return the 
house was burnt to 
the ground, and her 
mother perished in 
the flames. She was 
again found in the 
same state as on the 
former occasion, suf- 
fered herself to be led 
away without eager- 
ness or resistance, did 
not alter her deport- 
ment upon hearing of 
the fate of her mother, 
made no attempt to 
console her father, and 
replied to the condo- 
lence of her friends 
with a bitterness and 
scorn almost demon- 
lacal The father and 
daughter removed to a 
spa for a change of 
scene. On the night 
of her arrival the 
hotel was in flames; 
but this time the fire 
began in her apart- 
ment, for from her 
window were the 
sparks seen first to 
issue; and again waa 
she found dressed, 
seated, and in a reverie. 
The hotel was the property of the sovereign of 
the little state in which the spa was situated. An 
investigation took place; she was arrested, and 
at once confessed that on each of the three oc- 
casiuns she was the culprit; that she could not 
tell wherefore, except that she had an irresistible 
longing to set houses on fire. Each time she 
had striven against it as long as she could, and 
was unable to withstand the temptation; but 
this longing first supervened a few weeks after she 


| had been seized with e sudden depression of spirits ; 


that she felt a hatred to all the world, but had strength 
to refrain from oaths and curses against it. She is 
at this moment in » mad house, where she is alluwed 
some liberty. She still possesses her memory, her 
reasoning powers, and her petulant wit 


IntEGrR!Ty, however rough, is better ‘han smooth 
dissimulation. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 


THE WORK-TABLE 
THE LOUNGING CAP. 

Tris cap is extremely rich when worked. It is em- 
broidered in crotchet-silk, on cloth or velvet. The 
full size for working being given in the illustrations, 
will be found a great 
advantage. Five por- 
tions are required to 
form the cap. The 
large ecroll is em- 
broidered with a broad 
rich outline, and the 
interior parts crossed 
in diamonds, which in 
traced patterns are only 
indicated by dots. A 
row of beads fa carried 
round the outside of 
the scroll. The leaves 
are in stitches indi- 
cated in the engraving. 
Green, violet, purple, 
or crimson velvet are 
equally admired; but 
the colour of the silk 
for the embroidery 
must be selected with 
due regard to the laws 
of contrast. We cug- 
gest combination 
which produces$ s 
beautiful effect; it is 
the velvet crimson, 
with the embroidery 
black, and the beads 
gold. If any of the 
above-mentioned co- 
loured velvete are 
chosen, the embroidery 
should be in gold- 
coloured silk, and the 
beads either steel or 
opaque white. The top 
of the cap must be 
completed with a long 
silk tassel. 


BEAUTY AND 
DRESS. 


Dean proposed 
to tax female beauty, 


and to leave every lady 

to rate her own charms. — 6 

He said the (sx would S—s2z 
be cheerfully paid, and [Eee 
very productive. Fon- 


tenelle daintily com- 
pliments the sex, when 
he compares women 
and clocks—“ the latter 
serve to point out the 
hours, the former to 
make us forget them.” 

The etandards of 
beauty in women vary 
with those of taste. 
Socrates calls beauty 
a short-lived tyranny; 
Plato, a privilege of 
nature; Theophrastus, 
a silent cheat; Theo- 
critus, a delightful pre- 
judice; Carneades, a 
solitary kingdom ; and 
Aristotle affirmed that 
it was better than all 
the letters of recom- 
mendation the 
world. With the Mo- 
dern Greeks, and other 
nations on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, 
corpulency is the per- 
fection of form in a 
woman; and _ those 
very attributes which 
disgust the Western 
kuropean, form the attractions of an oriemtal fair. 
It was from the common and admired shape of his 
countrywomen that Rubens in his pictures delights 
so much in a vulgar and odious plumpness :—when 
this master was desirous to represent the ‘ beautiful,” 
he had no idea of beauty under two hundred weight 
His very Graces are all fat. But it should be re- 
membered that all his models were Dutch women. 
The hair is a beautiful ornament of woman, but it 
bas always been a disputed point whieh colour most 


becomes it. We account red hair an abomination; 
but in the time of Elizabeth it found admirers, and 
was in fashion. Mary of Scotland, though she had 
exquisite hair of her own, wore red fronts. Cleopatra 
was red-haired; and the Venetian ladies to this day 
counterfeit yellow hair. After all that may be said 
or sung about it, beauty is an undeniable fact, and its 
endowment not to be disparaged. Sydney Smith gives 
some good advice on the subject. ‘‘ Never teach false 
morality, How exquisitely absurd to teach a girl 


THE LOUNGING OapP, 


that beauty is of no value—dress of no use! Beauty 
is of value—her whole prospects and happiness in 
life may often depend on a new gown or a becom- 
ing bonnet; if she has five grains of common sense, 
she will find this out. The great thing is to teach her 
their just value, and that there must be something 
better under the bonnet, than a pretty face, for real 
happiness. But never sacrifice truth.” 

Women may be said almost to enjoy the monopoly 
of personal beauty, A good-humoured writer thus de- 


fines her position in this respect as contrasted with the 
opposite sex. ‘If you, ladies, ar much handsomer 
than we, it is but just you should acknowledge that 
we have helped you, by voluntarily making ourselves 
ugly. Your superiority in beauty is made up of two 
things ; first, the care which you take to increase your 
charms; secondly, the zeal which we have shown to 
heighten them by the contmst of our finished ugliness 
—the shadow which we supply to your sunshine. 
Your long, pliant, wavy tresses are all the more beau- 

a tiful because we cut 
our hair short; your 
bands are all the 
whiter, smaller, and 
more delicate, because 
we reserve to oursel es 
those toils and exer- 
cise which make dark- 
ness.” 

The amply-folding 
robe cast round the 
harmonious form; the 
modest clasp and zone 
on the bosom; the 
braided hair, or the 
veiled head: these 
were the fashions alike 
of the wife of a Pho- 
cion and of an Alci- 
biades, <A chastenei 
taste ruled at their 
toilets; and from that 
hour to this, the forms 
and modes of Greece 
have been those of the 
poet, the sculptor, and 
the painter. The 
flowing robe, the easy 
shape, the soft, un- 
fettered hair, gave 
place to skirts short- 
ened the hands large 
and hard. We have 
devoted entirely to you 
use flowers, feathers, 
ribbons, jewellery, silks, 
gold and silver em- 
broidery. Still more 
to increase the diffe- 
rence between the 
sexes, which is your 
greatest clarm, and 
to give you the hand- 
geome share, we have 
divided with you the 
hues of nature. To 
you we have given the 
colours that are rich 
and gyiendid: or soft 
and harmonious; for 
ourselves, we have kept 
those that are dark 
and dead. We 
given you sun and 
light; we have kept 
night and for flight or 
contest—to the hard- 
ened vest, and head 
buckled in gold or 
silver. Thence, by a 
natural descent, we 
have the iron  bo- 
dice, stiff farthingale, 
and spiral coiffure of 
the middle ages. The 
courts of Charlemagne, 
of Edward, Henry, and 
Elizabeth, all exhibit 
the figures of women 
as if in a state of siege. 
Such lines of circum- 
vallation and outwork ; 
such impregnable bul- 
warks of whalebone, 
wood, and steel; such 
impassible masses of 
gold, silver, silk, and 
furbelows, met a man’s 
view, that, before he 
had time to guess it 
was @ woman that he 
from his sight; and Le 
only formed a vague wish on the subject, by hearing, 
from an interesting father or brother, that the mov- 
ing castle waa one of the softer sex. These prepos- 
terous fashions disappeared in England a short time 
after the Kestoration. Karr thus designates the epochs 
of a woman's life:—*‘ Dress is the great business of 
all women, and the fixed idea of some. Thus, every 
event in their lives has a change of dress for ite 
results, and often for its cause. In this way, dressea 
divide a woman's existence into an indcfinte number 
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of eras and hegiras. Such a thing happened at the 
time when she had her purple velvet dress; such 
another when she bought her pink. It is not so 
much the richness of the material as the way it is 
made up, and the manner in which it is worn, that 
give the desired elegance. 

In respoct to rules for regulating dress, attention 
to s few general principles would prevent a great 
many anomalous appearances; for instance, a woman 
should never be dressed too little nor too much—nor 
should a woman of smal! stature attempt large 
patterns, nor a bad walker flounces — nor a short 
throat carry feathers, or high shoulders a shawl. From 
the highest to the lowest, there is not a single style of 
beauty with which the plain straw hat is not upon the 
best understanding. It refines the homeliest and 
composes the wildest—it gives the coquettish young 
lady a littic dash of demureness, and the demure one a 
slight tuucn of coquetry—it makes the blooming 
beauty look more fresh, and the pale one more in- 
teresting—it makes the plain woman look, at all 
events, @ lady, and the Iady more lady-like till. 
Bonnets, too, are an index of character. Some wag 
has furnished the following “ Kecipe for a Bonnet,” 
free of cost :— 


Two scraps of foundation, some fragments of lace, 
A shower of French rosebuda to droop o'er the face: 
Fine ribbons and feathers, with crape and illusion, 
Then mix and de-range them in graceful confusion; 
Inveigie some fairy, out roaming for pleasure, 

And beg the slight favour of taking her measure: 
The length and the breadth of her dear little pate, 
And hasten a miniature frame to create; 

Then pour, as above, the bright mixture upon It, 
And lo! you possess such a love of a bonnet 


BRIDAL ETIQUETTE. 
heey & little work, by the saine title, published by Messrs. 
yard and Lock, of Fleet Street, and from the pen of 
Badame de Chatelain, price sixpenco.] 
THE BRIDAL OUTFIT, OR TROUSSEAU. 

This last palpable proof of maternal solicitude, that 
follows the bride to her new home, and prevents her 
having to trouble her head in the first heyday of her 
happiness, with the least poctic part of a woman's 
wardrobe, namely, the under-clothes, involving a deal 
of plain work scarcely sightly in a drawing-room—this 
outfit, gay we, must be in accordance with the circum- 
stances of the bride’s family. Nevertheless, as it is an 
expense that few mothers grudge, they generally take 
an affectionate pride in rendering the outfit as com- 
plete as possible. We have heard of outfits in the 
class of wealthy merchants, comprising twelve dozen 
shemises, trimmed with lace, a large assortment of slips 
trimmed with embroidered bands, others plainer for 
morning use, an endless abundance of elegant night- 
caps, and countless pairs of stockings, from the silk 
hose and the gossamer-like open-work stockings down 
to the solid stocking for a country ramble. Dress- 
ing gowns, muslin and silk dresses, and mantillas 
should likewise be comprised in the outfit, as well as 
several bonnets, and a muff and fur tippet for the 
winter. Those who cannot afford such luxuries, must 
substitute fewer articles of a more modest but durable 
kind. Such a stock is an invaluable ground-work to 
start with; and by supplying gradually each article as 
it wears out, the lady’s wardrobe can be renewed with- 
out great expense. 

BRIDAL GIFTS. 

Jewels are not comprised in an outfit. These should 
be presented by the bridegroom. Still, in families 
where there are hereditary diamonds, the daughter 
may have a portion of them set forher, according to 
the fashion of the day, by her parents, over and above 
what her future husband may offer her. Such, how- 
ever, are exceptional cases. In less wealthy classes, 
the husband would offer trinkets according to his 
means. Besides the latter, a watch, a couple of shawls, 
fans, @ smelling-bottle, or any elegant article for the 
toilet or boudoir table, such as an ornamental candle- 
stick, a desk of inlaid wood, or a faneiful standish, 
would be appropriate gifts. But if the donors of bridal 
gifts really wish to benefit a bride not in afiluent 
circumstances, we would suggest that they would do 
well to hold council together, so as not to double any 
superfluous article. As to the wealthy bride, it 
matters little Low raany useless knick-knacks she may 
number amongst these friendly offerings. 

TIE BRIDAL DRESS. 

But what interests the bride, even more than her 
outfit, is the choice of the dress she is to wear on her 
wedding-day. This, like all the rest, must depend on 
her fortune and position in life; still, whatever be the 
material, it should be white. A Brussels lace dress 
over white satin, or a rich moire antique, with point 
lace flounces, would each form a beautiful costume for 
a bride. As to the head-dress, we think any woman 
of taste would prefer a veil to a bcnnet, as being far 
more elegant, besides forming a decided costume 
peculiar to brides. There is something charmingly 
poetical in a veil and orange flower wreath, rendered 
doubly attractive by its being only on one occasion 
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through life that such a coiffure can be worn. The 
veil may be of Brussels or of point lace, or of simple 
tulle with a plain hem, each pretty in their way. But 
if the bride toil] wear a bonnet, let it be, in summer, 
the lightest of tulle or crape bonnets, or paile de riz, or 
in winter, a white silk or eatin, or even plush. The 
bride with a veil should wear an orange-flower upon 
her head, while the bride who opines for a bonnet, 


should have the bonnet trimmed with a sprig of |’ 


orange-flower outside, and a few more orange-flowers, 
tastefully placed inside the front. We may just observe 
that this charming flower, which France first taught 
us to dedicate entirely to the service of brides, no 
longer holds its undivided privilege, in the former 
country of decking the bridal brow. Jasmine, white 
roses, and other white flowers are now mixed up in 
the orthodox orange-flower wreath by some of the 
most eminent artificial florists of Paris; but we confess 
we think is heresy to dethrone our old favourite. 
Although we advoeate the veil for all young ladies, we 
think a spinster of mature age, or a widow, shows a 
sense of propriety in preferring a bonnet. It is 
obvious, however, that those who are married at home, 
by special license, cannot wear a bonnet. 


BRIDESMAIDS. 

A bride may have one or six bridesmaids at her 
choice. No particular number being fixed, it is often 
determined by the number of sisters or of intimate 
friends she may have. The bridesmaids should be 
dressed in white, and all alike, and may wear orange- 
flower bouquets, but need not wear orange-flowers in 
their bonnets, and should avoid dressing like brides, 
which is out of place. 


THE BRIDAL BREAKFAST. 

After the ceremony, which may be preferred either 
at the bride’s or bridegroom's parish church, though 
oustom and deference to the fair sex usually require it 
to be at the bride’s (unless it be by special license, at 
the residence of the lady’s parents), the new-made 
couple generally repair to the house of the bride’s 
parents to partake of a breakfast, to which near rela- 
tions and intimate friends are invited. The bride and 
bridegroom return from church in the same carriage, 
although etiquette requires them to come to church 
separately. The bride will retain her bridal costume 
during the breakfast. She should afterwards exchange 
her bridal array for a walking-dress, before she starts 
on her wedding tour. 

WEDDING-CAKE, CARDS, ETC. 

Marriages are announced in the newspapers Those 
usually resorted to for the announcement of the fashion- 
able marriages are the Morning Post, the Morning 
Herald, and the Times. Over and above the publi- 
city of the mewspapers for announcing the event to 
one’s general acquaintance, cards of the gentlemen and 
lady, may be sent round to the friends of each. When 
the newly-made pair contemplate a prolonged wedding 
trip, no intimation is given on the cards of the day on 
which they will receive their friends. If the bride- 
groom is a merchant or a surgeon, or professional man, 
who can only leave town for a very brief period, then 
after the name may follow ~—‘‘ Athomeonthe—th and— 
th.” In the contrary case, a fresh sets of cards are 
despatched on their return, giving the day or days on 
which they propose receiving their friends. We would 
particularly recommend all newly-married couples not 
to send their cards to any person they do not intend 
to continue visiting, merely for the petty vanity of 
gathering a crowd, or perhaps for displaying their 
riches to astonish those for whom they have not the 
slightest regard or liking. It is highly uncourteous to 
summon persons to your levee, and then never return 
the visit. Go over your list of acquaintances, and see 
whom you mean to retain and whom to reject. We 
are not of those who blame a bride for dropping the 
acquaintances of her single state. Be it understood that 
we should censure her as ungrateful, if she discarded 
any friend who had shown her personal kindness; but 
when we come to recollect that those who surround her 
in her girlhood’s home are chiefly the friends chosen by 
her parents rather than herself, she ought surely to be 
allowed the privilege of composing her visiting list as 
best suits her own taste and that of her husband. We 
have therefore never felt offended with a newly-made 
wife for acting on this principle, even when the ex- 
clusion was pointed at ourself. No particular dress is 
required on the days the newly-married pair receive 
their friends. If it be winter a rich silk or velvet gown, 
made high like a morning dress, would be an appro- 
priate attire for the lady. If it be summer weather, a 
light silk or barege would be suitable: but no flowers 
should be worn in the hair, though lace lappets or 
velvet bows might be admissible. Wedding cake and 
wine should be handed to all comers. This is generally 
the only form in which wedding cake is distributed to 
one’s friends in London. Persons in the country, not 
being able to assemble their friends so easily, stiil 
maintain the old custom of sending parcels of wedding 
cake to al] the near connexions of the family—or, if 
they receive visitors, pieces of cake are nevertheless 
deapatched to distant friends and relations. The visits 


| may be returned at the end of about a week or ten 


days. At the parties our young couple may attend 
during the first month, there is nothing inappropriate 
in the bride’s wearing some little badge of her new 
state, such asa dess hooped up with orange dowers, or 
a few orange bossoms in her haig. A new-married 
couple are not expected to give parties at their house 
for the first year after their marriage. 


FEATHER FLOWERS. 


THE art of making feather flowers is sot maeb prac- 
tised in this country; but they can be made to equal 
foreign productions, from the plumags of the common 
goose, and will, at trifling expense, prof@ace bouquets 
of all the garden favourites. 

Produce good white geese, or swan’s feathers, and 
free them from down, except a little on the shaft of 
the feather. Having procured two good specimens of 
the flower you wish to imitate, pull off the petals of 
one, and, with tissue paper, cut out the shape ofach 
size, leaving the shaft of the feather half an inch 
longer than the petal of the flower; bend the feather 
with the thumb and finger to the proper shape. 

To MAKE THE STEM AND HEART OF A FLOWER. 
—tTake a piece of wire six inches long; across the top 
lay a small piece of cotton wool, turn the wire over it 
and wind it round until it is the sfwe of the heart, or 
centre of the flower to be imitated. If asingle flower, 
cover it with paste or velvet of the proper colour, and 
round it must be arranged the stamens ; these are made 
of fine Indian silk, or feathers may be used for this 
purpose. After the petals have been attached, the 
silk, or feather, is dipped into gum, and then into the 
farina. Pilace the Petals round, one at a time, and 
wind them round with Moravian cotton, No. 4; arrange 
them as nearly like the flower you have for a copy as 
possible. Cut the stem of the feathers even, and then 
make the calyx of feathers, cut like the pattern, or 
natural flower. For small flowers, the calyx is made 
with paste. Cover the stems with paper or silk the 
same as the flowers; the paper must be cut in narrow 
strips, about a quarter of an inch wide. 

To Mage THE PaAsTES OF CALYX, HEARTS, AND 
Bups or Frowers.—Take common white starch and 
mix it with gu »yater until it is the substance of thick 
treacle; colour it with the dyes used for the feathers, 
and keep it from the air. 

To Mage THE Farina.—Use common ground rice, 
mixed into a stiff paste with any dye; dry it before 
the fire, and when quite hard, pound it to a fine 
powder. The buds, berries, and hearts of some double 
flowers are made with cotton wool, wound around wire, 
moulded to the shape with thumb and finger. Smooth 
it over with gum water, and when dry, cover the buds, 
berries, or calyx with the proper-coloured pastes; they 
will require one or two coats, and may be shaded with 
a little paint, and then gummed and left to dry. 

Flowers of two or more shades or colours are 
variegated with water-colours, mixed with lemon-juice, 
ultramarine and chrome for blue, and gold may also 
be used in powder, mixed with lemon-juice and gum 
water. 

The materials required are some good white goose 
or swan’s feathers; a little fine wire, different sizes ; 
a few skeins of fine floss silk, some good cotton wool 
or wadding, a reel of No. 4 Moravian cotton, a skein 
of Indian silk, the starch and gum for pastes, a pair of 
small sharp scissors, a few sheets of coloured silk paper, 
and some water-colours, with the following dyes :— 

To Dye FEATHERS BLUE.—Into a few pence worth 
of oil of vitroil, mix the same quantity of the best 
indigo in powder; let it stand a day or two; when 
wanted, shake it wel], and into a quart of boiling 
water put one tablespoonful of the liquid. Stir 
it well, put the feathers in, and let them simmer a few 
minutes. 

To Dye FeatHers YELLOw.—Put a tablespoonful 
of the best turmeric into a quart of boiling water; 
when well mixed put in the feathers. More or less 
of the turmeric will give them different shades, and a 
small quantity of soda will give them an orange hue. 

To Dye FEeaTHERS GREEN.—Mix the indigo liquid 
with turmerie, and pour boiling water over it; let the 
feathers simmer in the dye until they have acquired 
the shade you want them. 

Pink Dye.—Three good pink saucers in a quart of 
boiling water, with a small quantity of cream of tartar. 
If a deep colour is required, use four saucers. Let the 
feathers remain in the dye several hours. 

To Dye Featners Lrtac.— About two teaspoonfuls 
of cudbear, into about a quart of boiling water ; let it 
simmer a few minutes before you put in the feathers. 
A small quantity of cream of tartar turns the colours 
from lilac to amethyst. 

To Drs FeaTHERS Rep.—Into a quart of boiling 
water dissolve a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, put in 
one tablespoonful of prepared cochineal, and then a few 
drops of muriate of tin. This dye is expensive, and 
scarlet flowers are best made with the plumage of 
the red ibis, which can generally be had of a bird 
fancier. 

Before the feathers are dyed, they must be put into 
hot water, and let them drain before they are put 
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into the dyes. After they are taken out of the dye, 
rinse them two or three times in clear cold water 
(except the red), which mast only be done once. Then 
lay them on a tray, over which acloth has been spread, 
before a good fire; when they begin to dry and unfold, 
draw each feather gently between your thumb and 
finver, unti) it regains ite proper shape. 

The leaves of the flowers are made of green feathers, 
cut like those of the natural flower, and serrated 
at the edge with a very small pair of scissors. For the 
calyx of @ moss-rose the down is left on the feather, 
aud is a good representation of the moss on the natural 
flower. 


VIRTUOUS WOMEN. 


THE peculiar charm and real worth of woman does not 
consist in extraordinary talents, superior accomplish- 
ments, nor even in that which above all other female 
embellishments is most sought after— personal beauty. 
Her stately form may be cast in the mould of perfeo- 
tion; her gentle eyes may seem to win their soft 
colouring from the azure heavens; her full lips may 
be of resy die; her sable tresses may linger seemingly 
on a neck of pearls, or sparkle in the sunbeam like 
threads of wavering gold; but what is beauty without 
virtue? It is indeed a rose without fragrance, an ap- 
parition without substance. . 

Beauty and money, without true merit, may win ad- 
mirers for her! but such admiration will be as transient 
as the blaze of a meteor. It may, perchance, get for 
her eligible connections, but these will not answer the 
wishes of her heart; they will not render her happy. 

Virtue is the original and the originator, the grand 
archetype of happiness, the very nucleus of every- 
thing that is lovely in woman. With it she needs no 
outward pomp; her very countenance is full of 
majesty. In her there is something commanding, so 
subduing that even villains respect her, and dare 
not approach her temple, except in the character of 
votaries. 

Here, then, is the true source from which flows the 
peculiar charm of woman. Show me a virtuous 
woman, and you will point me to a generous, affec- 
tionate, and a sympathizing heart. Virtuous females 
are the guardian angels of society ; they smooth the 
uneven paths of life, and soften the bed ef aflliction, 
In adversity, with angelic regard, they sympathize 
with us; in prosperity, with ecstatio joy, they rejoice 
with us. 

Could we but see such a being by the bedside of a 
departing friend, in the solemn yet @lightful attitude 
of prayer, with her gentle eyes bathed in tears, 
modestly raised to her Father in Heaven, the oil of 
zloquence upon her tongue, the honey of persuasion 
upon her lips, she is the angel of love and comfort, 

A virtuous female is an invaluable treasure to her 
parents, a diadem to her husband, and a blessing divine 


to her offspring. 


TO A LADY. 
FareEwE.v! along life's gloomy way 
For ever now we move apart ; 
But memories of the past will stay 
And linger round the saddest heart 
How swiftly flew the happy hours, 
When looks spoke more than words may tell. 
But oll the bliss that once was ours 
Has ended in that word—* Farewell.” 


Left aidless on the world again, 
Alone to struggle and to bear, 
I lose the echo of that strain, 
Which thrilled with hope or quenched despair. 
Dependent on the light within, 
Without one ray of thine to cheer; 
The joys which ushered autumn in 
Have faded with the fading year. 


Yet still shall fancy’s eye reuew 

The pleasant scenes where once we met ; 
The woodjand walks were wild flowers grew— 
The myrtles at the casement set— 

The old, old bridge, by which the stream 
Circies the jutting rocks in foam; 

The hills on which the sunsets gleam— 
The quiet hills which guard thy home! 


The gloomy shade—the rustic plank, 

Which first I saw thee passing over, 
When, startled at my horse's clank, 

Thine eyes were raised, aud won a lover. 
Oh, then, npon my homeward path, 

The woods, the stream, had each a tone; 
And thro’ the glen, and o'er the rath, 

I heard thy praise, and thine alone. 


'Tis Winter now, and cold and bleak 

Thro’ the tall woods the winds are sighing ; 
And all around—a reddish streak— 

The dry and withered leaves are lying. 
The desolation jarreth not 

With my soul's grief, but suiteth well :— 
Onlike will be our earthly lot: 

A moment parts ue—Oh, farewell! 
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THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE, 

To Crean Lace Vers.—Make a solution 
of white soap, in a clean saucepan; put in your veil, 
and let it boil gently a quarter of an hour; take it out 
into a clean basin with some warm water and soap, 
and keep gently squeezing it till it is thoroughly clean; 
then rinse it from the soap, and have ready a pan of 
clean cold water, in which put a drop of chemic or 
liquid blue; rinse the veil in this liquid, then take a 
teaspoonful ef starch, and pour boiling water upon it ; 
run the veil through this, and clear it well, by clapping 
it between the hands: frame it or pin it out, taking 
care to keep the edges straight and even, 


ABLUTION.— One of the most important duties of the 
toilet is ablution, and this should always be duly per- 
formed in the morning: those who value their health, 
will imitate many of the Oriental nations in this re- 
spect. It has not yet become the custom in this country, 
probably from the varying nature of the climate, to in- 
dulge in the wholesome practice of frequent bathing, 
so common in the East. But, although baths may not 
be used, yet every lady can sponge herself with water 
of a sufficient temperature as to be healthful and plea- 
eant,—if in the summer season it can be borne cold, so 
much the better. The great utility of the practice of 
ablution, or frequent sponging, is evident; during 
sleep the thicker particles of the perspirable fluid fill 
up the beautiful and delicate pores of the skin, and 
consequently obstruct the free passage of the perspir- 
able fluid, which is subsequently secreted for the pur- 
pose of lubricating the surface of the body, and conse- 
quently preserving it in a sound condition. This is 
materially effected by daily sponging, and the benefit 
is soon discovered, as the individual feels invigorated 
and refreshed. This practice has also another ad- 
vantage: it tends to preserve the delicate softness of 
the skin, while it has imparted to it all the bloom and 
beauty of health. 

OFFENSIVE BREATH.—Offensive breath is sometimes 
occasioned by carious teeth. Delescotte’s myrtle opiate 
has been recommended as a counteractive in such case ; 
this is prepared by immersing eight ounces of the best 
honey with two ounces of rose-water, over a gentle fire 
for a few minutes, and then adding as much powdered 
myrrh and Armenian bole as will form a soft paste. 
It is applied to the teeth on a brush, and is generally 
successful in removing any unpleasant odour from 
them for atime. Also, if the mouth be weil rinsed 
with a teaspoonful of the solution of the chloride 
of soda in a tumbler of water, the bad odour of 
the teeth will be destroyed. The following prepa- 
ration, diluted with water, may be used :—Chloride 
of lime, a quarter of an ounce; water, one ounce ; 
agitate well together in a phial for half an hour; 
filter, and add spirit, one ounce; rose or orange-flower 
water, half an ounce. 

How To Dry a Lapr'’s Long Hair.—The 
should recline on a chaise longue or a sofia, with her 
long hair hanging over the end. <A pan containing 
two or three pieces of ignited charcoal is then placed 
under it, and a little powdered benzoin sprinkled upon 
the lighted fuel The thick smoke which rises, and is 
strongly impregnated with benzoic acid combined with 
carbonic acid, rapidly absorbs the moisture in the hair, 
which should be previously well wiped with towels, so 
as to be as free from wet as possible; and in a few 
seconds the hair is perfectly dry, beautifully perfumed, 
and ready for the operation of the brush. This opera- 
tien should never be neglected, except in cases of ill- 
ness, as the omission of the brushing for a aingle 
morning will leave an accumulation of scurf. 


ImrraTion CARVED Ivory.—You require, for this 
purpose, a wooden box or card-case, or any other 
article you wish to ornament. If they are not made 
of smooth white wood, use the following composition 
to cover them:—Half an ounce of isinglass, boiled 
gently in half a pint of water, till dissolved; then 
strain it, and add flake white, finely powdered, till it 
is as white as eream, Give the box three or four 
coats of this solution, letting each dry before the other 
is laid on; then smoothe it with a bit of damp rag. 
When the composition is dry, you can put on the 
imitation ivory figures, which make as follows :— Boil 
half a pound of best rice in one quart of water, till the 
grains are soft enough to bruise into a paste; when 
cold, mix it with starch-powder till it becomes as stiff 
as dough; roil it out about as thick as ashilling. Cut 
it into pieces two inches square, and let it dry before a 
moderate fire. When required for use, get a coarse 
cloth, make it thoroughly wet, them squeeze out the 
water, and put it ona large dish four times double, 
place the rice cakes in rows between this cloth, and 
when sufficiently soft to knead into the consistence of 
new bread, make it into a small lump; if too wet, 
mix with it more starch-powder ; but it must be suf- 
ficiently kneaded to lose all appearance of this powder 
before you take the impression, to do which you must 
procure some gutta percha, half an inoh thick; cut 
it into pieces about two inches square, and soften it 
in hot water; then get any real carved ivory you 


can, and take off the impression on your pieces of 
gutta percha, by pressing it carefully upon the carved 
ivory tilla deep impression is taken. When the moulds 
are quite dry and hard, and your paste in a proper 
state, with a small camel-hair brush lightly touch with 
sweet oil the inside of the mould you are going to use, 
and then press the rice paste into it; if the impression 
is quite correct, on removing it, take a thin, sharp, 
small dinner knife, and cut the paste smoothly, just so 
as to leave all the impression perfect; then with a 
sharp-pointed penknife turn all the rough edges, and 
with Ackerman’s cement place your figures on the box 
in large or s:nall pieces, just as your own taste directs ; 
the figures adhere better if put on before they are 
quite dry. Sometimes, from frequent kneading, the 
paste gets discoloured ; these pieces should be set aside 
and used separately, as they can be painted in water 
colours to imitate tortoiseshell or carved oak; this 
should be done after being stuck to the box. Having 
completed your work, finish by varnishing it very 
carefully with ivory varnish, which should be almost 
colourless. This design so nearly resembles carved 
ivory, that it has been mistaken for it when nicely 
done, and it is very strong if carefully cemented, and 
looks well for boxes, card-cases, &c., either as ivory 
or tortoiseshell. From the readiness with which the 
materials can be obtained, this is an elegant amuse- 
ment for those who are ingenious. 


CRYSTALLINE PoMADE.—Mix four ounces of ofl of 
almonds, four ounces of best olive oil, one ounce of 
spermaceti, two ounces of castor oil. Melt these ina 
covered jar by the side of the fire; then stir in seventy 
drops of the following perfume, which should have 
been previously kept in a stoppered phial. Then pour 
it into your cream jars, cover, and let it stand till cold. 
A cheaper perfume than the following, such as ber- 
gamot or almond flavour, which some people like, may 
well be used; but the subjoined is the best :—Mix to- 
gether, and shake well in a stoppered phial, eight drops 
of oil of cloves, twenty-five drops of English oil of 
lavender, one drachm each of essence of bergamot and 
essence of lemon, and ten drops each of the oil of cassia 
and otto of roses. 


Ow oF JESSAMINE.— Bruise the flowers in a marble 
mortar with a wooden pestle. Put them with a suffi- 
cient quantity of salad oil into a vessel. Let the vessel 
be closely stopped and set to stand in the eun for 
twelve or fourteen days. At the expiration of that 
time, squeeze the oil from the flowers. Let the oil 
stand in the sun to settle, then pour it clear off the 
dregs, and separate its humid particles. This oil is 
very fragrant, and well impregnated with the essentiai 
oil of the flowers. Infuse a fresh parcel of flowers in 
the same oil, and proceed as before. Repeat this ope- 
ration twelve or fourteen times, or even oftener if 
necessary, till the oil is fully impregnated with the 
odour of the flowers. Sometimes oil of ben is used, 
instead of-salad oil, being less apt to grow raneid. 


Ow THe REMOVAL OF STAINS FROM SILE.—A cor- 
respondent of the Pharmaceutical Journal writes :— 
“ Being anxious to discover some means by which 
the colour could be restored that had been extracted 
from a violet silk dress by acid-juice having been 
accidentally thrown upon it, I applied to more than one 
chemist and druggist, thinking there must be some 
chemical agent which would restore violet, as spirits 
of hartshorn, it is well known, will restore black. Not 
being able to obtain any information on the subject, 
I thought of trying some experiments for myself ; the 
first, proving successful, may be worth recording, if 
only to amuse the more learned with an account of 
the simple attempts of an amateur. Having recently 
superintended the ‘iodine process,’ for annihilating a 
blot of marking ink from linen, it occurred to me to 
try it on violet silk; the plan I adopted is as follows, 
and will sérve as a recipe: Brush the portion of fabrio 
with tincture of iodine; then, after a few seconds, well 
saturate the spot with a solution of hyposulphate of 
soda, and dry gradually: the colour is perfectly 
restored, and I consider my experiment highly satis- 
factory.” 

CEMENT FOR BROKEN GLASS, CHINA, ETC.—Various 
preparations and methods are adopted for mending 
broken china, earthenware, and glass, among wh.ch 
are the following :—The white of an egg beaten with 
quicklime, in impalpable powder, into a paste, to 
which is sometimes added a little whey, made by mix- 
ing vinegar and milk. A little isinglass, dissolved in 
mastic varnish, is another cement. Nature supplies 
some cements ready to our hands, as the juice of garlic 
and the white slime of large snails; aud it has been 
stated in a respectable scientific journal that a broken 
flint has been joined so effectually with this snail 
cement, that when dashed upon a stone pavement the 
flint broke elsewhere than at the cemented part. In 
their anxiety to anite broken articles, persons generally 
defeat themselves by spreading the cement too thickly 
upon the edges of the article, whereas the least possible 
quantity should be used, so as to bring the edges al- 
most close together ; and this may be aided by heating 
the fragments to be joined. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


Portep LonsTers.—Take out the meat as whole as 
you can, split the tail, and remove the gut, if the in- 
tide is not watery add it, and season with mace, nut- 
meg, white pepper, salt, and one or two cloves, in the 
finest powder ; put a little butter at the bottom of the 
pan, and the lobsters smooth over it, with bay leaves 
between, and bake it gently. When done, pour the 
whole on the bottom of a sieve, and with a fork lay 
the pieces into potting jars, some of each sort, with the 
seasoning about it; when cold, pour clarified butter 
over it ; but if not, it will be good the day after it is 
done, and if seasoned high, and thickly covered with 
butter, will keep some time. Potted lobsters may be 
used cold, or as fricassee with cream sauce. 


To SWEETEN TAINTED FisH.—A wineglassful of 
pyroligneous acid, mixed with two of water, may be 
poured over the fish, and rubbed upon the parts more 
particularly requiring it. It should then be left for 
some minutes untouched, and afterwards washed in 
several waters, and soaked until the emell of the acid is 
no longer perceptible. 


RED CuRRANT WinE.—To make six gallons of red 
currant wine, put twenty pounds of currants and four 
quarts of raspberries into a clean tub. Mash them well, 
and add to them fifteen quarts of cold water; next day 
strain the liquor, and return it into the tub, with 
twenty pounds of loaf sugar. Let it stand two or three 
days to work; then take off the scum, and put the 
liquor into the barrel. Put the bung lightly in, and 
in about a week add a quart of the best French pale 
brandy, and stop it up. 


Cowstie Wint.—Boil three and a-half pounds of 
loaf sugar in a quart of water for'an hour, skim, and 
let it stand until lukewarm: pour it into a pan upo» 
four quarts of cowslip-flowers, and a piece of toasted 
bread spread with yeast, and let it stand four days. 
Put in as many lemons, sliced, as you have gallons of 
water; mix and put it into a cask, and stop close. 


TREATMENT OF GOLD FisH.—In cases where gold 
fish are kept in vessels in rooms, &c., they should be 
kept in spring water. The water will require to be 
changed, according to the size of the vessel, or the 
number of fish kept therein, but it is not well to change 
the water too often. A vessel that will hold a common- 
sized pail of water, two fish may be kept in by changing 
the water once a fortnight, and so on in proportion. 
If any food is supplied them, it should be a few 
eo bread dropped in the water once or twice 
& Wee 


To CLEAN A GUN-BARREL.—Wrap clean tow round 
the cleaning-rod. Take a bucket of warm water (soap- 
suds, if procurable), and run the rod up and down the 
barrel briskly, till the water is quite black ; change the 
water till it runs quite clear through the nipple; pour 
boiling-hot water (clean) down the barrel, and rub dry 
with fresh clean tow. Eun a little sweet oil or tow 
down the barrel, if for use. If to put away, use strong 
mercurial ointment. 


Fow s.—Fowls should be kept very clean and dry 
in the henhouse, and particular care must be taken to 
furnish them with clean sweet water ; foul water pro- 
duces that fatal disorder amongst chickens called 
croup, or gapes, which is known by the chick gasping 
for breath, and dying in a few hours. No remedy has 
yet been discovered for this disorder, therefore care 
and cleanliness should prevent it. Foul water, and a 
scarcity of water, are also causes of the pip in hens, 
and originate all their diseases. Poultry of all sorts 
should have clean sweet houses to retire into during 
the night, and in seasons of wet. Warmth is necessary 
to the comfort and well-doing of poultry. If hens are 
kept with care, and have clean ,quiet places to deposit 
piers in, they will lay regularly, and repay all 

uble. 


DISINFECTING FLuUID.—The following is a substitute 
for chloride of lime, which has the effect of being soon 
exhausted :—Take two tablespoonfuls of kitchen salt 
(chloride of sodium), two tablespoonfuls of red lead 
(deutoxide of lead), a large wineglassful of common 
sulphuric acid, and water. Introduce the solid sub- 
stances into a bottle with some water, then add the 
sulphuric acid gradually, gently shaking the bottle at 
intervals. <A portion of the sulphuric acid combines 
with the red lead, forming a eulphate, which is pre- 
cipitated; another portion attacks the sodium of the 
e2't, and sets the chlorine at liberty, which is at once 
dizsolved in the water. In order to use the latter, 
pour into a saucer offering a sufficiently large surface 
for the evaporation; the chlorine will then be gradually 
evolved, and disinfect the apartment. 


To Make PICCALILLI.—This consists of all kinds of 
pickles, mixed and put into one large jar; gherkins, 
sliced cucumbers, button-onions, and cauliflowers 
broken in pieces. Salt them, or put them in a large 
kair-sieve in the eun to dry for three days, then scald 
them in vinegar for afew minutes; when cold put 
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them together. Cut a large white cabbage in quarters, 
with the outside leaves taken off and cut fine, salt it 
and put it in the sun to dry for three or four days ; 
then scald it in vinegar, the same as cauliflower ; carrots, 
three parts boiled in vinegar, and a little bay salt. 
French beans, radish pods, and nasturtiums, all go 
through the same process as gherkins, capsicums, &c. 
To one gallon of vinegar put four ounces of ginger, 
bruised ; two ounces of allspice; half an ounce of 
chillies, bruised ; four ounces of turmeric ; one pound 
of the best mustard; half a pound of eschalots; one 
ounce of garlic, and half a pound of bay-salt. The 
vinegar, spice, and other ingredients, except the 
mustard, must boil half an hour; then strain intoa 
pan, put the mustard into a large basin, with a little 
vinegar ; mix it quite fine and free from lumps, then 
add more; when well mixed put it to the vinegar just 
strained off, and when quite cold put the pickles into 
a large pan, and the liquor over them ; stir them re- 
peatedly so as to mix them all: finally, put them into 
a jar and tie them over, first with a bladder, and after- 
wards with leather. The capsicums want no prepara- 
tion. 


To PickLe GHERKINS.—Pat two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred gherkins in a pickle of two anda 
half pounds of common salt to one gallon of water, 
and let them remain in it for three hours. Put them in 
a sieve to drain, wipe them, and place them in a jar. 
Prepare a pickle thus :—Best white wine vinegar, one 
gallon ; common salt, six ounces; allspice, one ounce ; 
mustard seed, one ounce ; cloves, half an ounce; mace, 
half an ounce; one nutmeg, sliced; one stick of horse- 
radish, sliced. Boil it ten or fifteen minutes, skimming 
it well. When cold, pour it over the gherkins, and let 
them stand twenty-four hours, covered up close. After 
that, put them altogether into a pan over the fire, and 
let them simmer only until they attain a nice green 


colour. Put them into jars, and pour the liquor 
and spices over. Tie closely with bladder and 
leather. 


BAKED Sour APpLEs,—Wash well the apples; 
place them in a pan; pour in a teacupful of water and 
one of sugar; bake them slowly till done. Eat them 
with cream and the juice which cooks from them. 


To Picxte Rep CassBace.—Take a fine large 
cloeely-grown cabbage, strip the outside leaves off, 
eut it across in rather thin slices, and lay them on 8 
dish, strewing salt equally all over them. Cover with a 
cloth, and let them remain so for twenty hours. Then 
drain the cabbage, and put it in a jar with allspice, 
whole pepper, and a little ginger, sliced; pour cold 
white wine vinegar over it, and tie closely from the 
atmosphere. 

To PickLe Ontonws.—Procure the smallest 
elear onions, peel them, and lay them in cold salt and 
water for eight or ten days, changing the water each 
day. Drain them ona sieve, put them in a jar, and 
pour boiling hot brine over them; let them stand 
closely covered, until cold. Repeat the scalding with 
new pickle, and, when cold and well drained, put 
them in bottles, with one or two slices of ginger, one 
blade of mace, and one bay leaf; fill up with 
distilled vinegar, and add sweet salad oil to float 
on the top. Tie them close, cork, and seal down for 
store. 

ToMATO PRESERVES.—Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe; scald, and peel; then toseven pounds 
of tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let 
them stand over night. Take the tomatoes out of the 
sugar, and boil the syrup, removing the scum. Put 
in the tomatoes, and boil gently fifteen or twenty 
minutes; remove the fruit again and boil until the 
syrup thickens. On cooling put the fruit into jars and 
pour the syrup over it, and add a few slices of lemon 
to each jar, and you will have something to please the 
taste of the most fastidious. 


To PIcKLE NASTURTIUMS.—Take one quart of 
nasturtiums, and throw them into some alt and water, 
cold, in which let them remain, changing the water 
three times at least, three days and nights. Then lay 
them in a sieve to drain, and rub them perfeetly dry 
between cloths. Now take white wine vinegar, one 
quart ; mace, a quarter of an ounce; nutmeg, a quarter 
of an ounce; white peppercorns, half an ounce; one 
eschalot, sliced; common galt, one ounce. Boil them 
ten minutes, skim well, and when nearly cold, pour the 
whole over the fruit placed in jars, and tie them close. 
The nasturtiums should be gathered within a week after 
the blossoms have fallen off. 


To PicKLE FRENCH BEANS.—Gather them before 
they become stringy, put them in a very strong brine of 
salt and water until they are yellow, drain them from 
the brine, putting boiling-hot water to them, and stop 
them close twenty-four hours; do so four or five days 
following, and they will turn green. Put to a peck of 
beans half an ounce each of cloves, mace, and pepper. 

RASPBERRY BRANDY.—Mix equal parts of mashed 
raspberries and brandy, and let them stand twenty-four 
hours ; then press out the liquor. Sweeten, and add 
cinnamon and cloves ; strain. 


VARIETIES. 
ORIGINAL AND SELEC®, 
THE incapacity of men to understand each other is 


one of the principal causes of their ill-temper towards 
each other. 


Writers often multiply words, in the vain attempt 
- make clear to ofhers what is not clear to them- 
selves. 


THe men who fump at conclusions seldom reach 
any that are worth having. These must be got by 
climbing. 


Turncs change 60 rapidly, that much of our know- 
ledge and skill soon becomes inapplicable, and is ra- 
pidly forgotten. 


A writer of high reputation is often praised for 
his faults ; because, in criticising acknowledged genius, 
men think it safer to praise than to censure. 


REMEMBER, ye who ridicule a young man for his 
parsimony, that by and by he can be generous, when 
you have nothing to give. 


EvERYTHING may be mimicked by hypocrisy, but 
humility and love united. The more rare the more 
radiant when they meet. 

THERE are women who, withont the gift of genius, 
fill our vase with wine and honey to the brim, so that 
the wine runs over and the house is filled with per- 
fume. 


Evasrons are the common shelter of the hard- 
hearted, the false, the impotent, when called upon to 
assist; the really great alone plan instantaneous 
help, even when their looks or words presage diffi- 
culties. 

An OLD Woman.—Taglioni, the once celebrated 
danseuse, now a faded old woman, is trying in a 
French court to prevent one of her relatives from rob- 
bing her of the little property remaining to her from 
her former affluence. 

DzaTH FoR Love.—The Russian journals mention 
the occurrence of a melancholy tragedy at Lapetzk, in 
the Government of Tamboff. A retired Sub-Lieutenant, 
named Orloff, had just killed his cousin, Mademoiselle 
Apollinaire Sokoloff, by shooting her with a pistol, 
at her own request. The two cousins were deeply en- 
amoured of each other, but their relationship being an 
obstacle to their union, the lady begged her lover to 
put an end to her life, and the latter, in a moment of 
frenzy, executed her wishes. 


CaRE OF THE FEET.—To those who are in the 
habit of taking much pedestrian exercise, it fs worth 
while to know that by rubbing the best yellow soap 
over the feet every morning, and putting the stockings 
on before the surface dries, walking may be continued 
without fatigue for a considerable distance. Sporting 
pedestrians make a rule always to use cold instead of 
hot water for washing the feet, and it will, without 
doubt, be found more bracing and stimulating. To 
prevent the blood rushing upwards to the head from 
the cold applied to the extremities, a towel dipped in 
cold water and bound round the brow, or thrown over 
the head, will be found efficacious. 


Novet Mope or Horses.—The Icelanders 
have a most effectual one, for preventing horses from 
straying. Two gentlemen, for instance, are riding to- 
gether without attendants, and wishing to alight for 
the purpose of visiting some objects at a distance from 
the road, they tie the tail of one horse to the head of 
another, and the head of this to the tail of the former. 
In this state it is utterly impossible that they can 
move either backwards or forwards, one pulling one 
way, and the other the reverse; and therefore, if dis- 
posed to move at all, it will be only in a circle, and 
even then, there must be an agreement to turn their 
heads in the same direction. 


TALK AND Bustness.—Iterations are commonly loss 
of time; but there is no such gain of time as to 
iterate often the state of the question; for it chaseth 
away many 8 frivolous speech as it is coming forth. 
Long and curious speeches are as fit for despatch as a 
robe or mantle, with a long train, isforarace. Pre- 
faces, and passages, and excusations, and other speeches 
of reference to the person, are great wastes of time; 
and, though they seem to proceed of modesty, they 
are bravery. Yet, beware of being too material when 
there is any impediment, or obstruction, in men’s 
wills; for pre-occupation of mind ever requireth pre- 
face of speech, like a fomentation, to make the unguent 
enter. 


MaRRIAGE Custom IN ScOTLAND.—In Scotland it 
is customary for the mother, or nearest female relative 
of the bridegroom, to attend at his house to receive the 
newly-married pair: she is expected to meet them at 
the door with a “currant bun” in her hands, which 
she breaks over the head of the bride before entcring 
the house. It is considered very unlucky shoul’ us 


SILENCING A DANDY. 


“currant bun * by mistake be broken over the head 
of any person but that of the bride. I was told by 
an old lady that many years ago she had officiated as 
bridesmaid to a friend who resided in Edinburgh, 
where the marriage ceremony was performed: imme- 
diately after the knot was tied the young couple, ac- 
companied by the bridesmaid, started in a carriage for 
& sea-port town some distance off, where the bride- 
groom was engaged in business. Now it so happened 
that the young man’s mother had never seen the bride, 
and so soon as she saw the carriage stop she left the 
house with the bun in her hand, and broke it over the 
head of a young lady who had just got out of the car- 
riage, kissing her at the same time, and welcoming her 
as her daughter. Most unfortunately, the. bridesmaid 
was seated at the side of the carriage nearest to the 
house, and was oblied to get out first, and the poor 
mother-in-law mistwok her for the bride. The poor 
woman mourned over this calamity, and prophesied all 
sorte of ill-luck, which I am assured actually did happen, 
as the marriage was a most unhappy one.—Notes and 


Queries. 

Honour Par To Userut INVENTIONS. — Among 
the Greeks the inventor of the saw bas been enrolled 
'n their mythology with a place among the gods, and 
honoured as one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. The invention is attributed to Icarus, 
the son of Dedalus, who is said to have taken the first 
hint from the spiue, or back-bone, of a flat-fish. The 
saws of the Grecian carpenters had the same form as 
ours at present, aud were made in the like ingenious 
manner. This is fully shown by a painting still pre- 
served among the antiquities of Herculaneum. Some 
very ancient Assyrian saws are to be seen in the Bri- 


tish Museum. 


ANECDOTE OF THE MUTINY AT THE NorE.— 
Another captain at this period had, by his cruelty, so 
casperated his crew, that although not deficient in 
courage, he dare not engage any enemy, well know- 
ing that in the heat of baitle some injured person 
would be revenged upon him. He used every precau- 
tion, therefore, to keep out of action; but suddenly 
one morning, on @ mist clearing up, he found himself 
within pistol-shot of an inferior frigate, and he was 
obliged to fight. Knowing his certain fate, he told a 
friend to take warning by his approaching end, and, 
too late, expressed his sorrow for past cruelties. Not 
ten minutes after the first broadside he fell, pierced 
with a ball from his own marines; but no individual 
oould be pointed out, although he knew from whence 
the bullet came that laid him low.— Armstrong. 


4S MAN has no more right to say an uncivil thing, 
‘Ga to act one; no more right to say a rude thing to 
another, than to knock him down. 


AzsouT SHoEs.—It appears from history that the 
écws, long before the Christian era, wore shoes made 
i ‘eather and wood; those of their soldiers were 
sometimes formed out of brass or iron. The Egyptians 
wore a kind of shoe made of the papyrus. The Indians, 
tne Chinese, and other nations, wore shoes made of 
silk, rushes, linen, wood, or the bark of trees, iron, 
brass, or of gold and silver; luxury has sometimes 
eovered them over with precious stones. The Greeks 
and Romans wore shoes of leather; the Grecian shoes 
generally reach to the middle of the leg; the Romans 
used two kinds of shoes, the calceus, which covered 
the whole foot, something in the shape of our shoes, 
and the solea or slipper, which covered only the sole 
of the foot, and was fastened with leather thongs. 
The calceus was worn with the toga, when a person 
went abroad, and slippers were put on during a jour- 
ney, and feasts. Black shoes were worn by persons 
of ordinary rank, and white ones by women. Red 
shoes were put on by the chief magistrates of Rome on 
days of ceremony. 


Curious PuAcarD.—The following placard, pre- 
served inthe Museum at Derby, is surely worthy of 
wider notoriety as a curious record of bygone times :— 


“ Rules to be observed in the Ladies’ Assembly in 
Derby: 

“1, No attorzeys clerk shall be admitted. 

“2, No shopkeeper, or any of his or her family, 
aball be adinitted, except Mr. Franceys. 

“3. No lady suall be allowed to dance in a long 
white apron. 

“4, All young ladies in wantuas shall pay 2a. 6d. 

“5. No Miss in a coat shall dance without leave of 
the Lady of the Assembly. 

“6. Whoever shall trauagress any of these rules 
shall be turned out of the Assembly Room. 

“Several of the above-incationed rules having otf 
late been broken through, they are now printed by 
our order, and signed by us, the present Ladies and 


Governors of the Assembly :— 
ANNE BARNES. 


DoroTny EVERY. 
ELIZABETN EYRE. 
BRIDGET BAILY, 
R. Firz HERBERT, 
HeEsten Munpy.” 


of 
Of 


BOW BELLS. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS 


A MUTTON MILL. 

A gentleman travelling in New York State overtook 
a farmer dragging a lean, wretched-looking horned 
sheep along the road. 

“Where are you going with that miserable animal ?” 
asked the traveller. 

“I’m taking him to the mutton mill, to have him 
ground over,” replied the farmer. 

“The mutton mill! I never heard of such a thing. 
I will go with you and witness the process,” said the 
astonished traveller. 

They arrived at the mill; the poor sheep was thrown 
alive into the hopper and almost immediately disap- 
peared. They descended into a lower apartment; and 
in a few moments there were ejected from a spout in 
the ceiling four quarters of excellent mutton, two skins 
of morocco, a fur hat of the first quality, a sheep’s 
head handsomely dressed, and two elegantly-carved 
powder-horns ! 


CHANGE OF TUNE. 


An Irishman employed in a shop in New York was 
one day surprised and delighted by the entrance of an 
old acquaintance. After ten minutes’ jollification, the 
friend left, when Pat’s employer said to him: “So, 
Pat, you knew that person in the old country, did 
you?” 

“Och, an’ sure did I ; an’ it’s a lucky day I met with 
him here. It’s a fine boy he is, wid all his family. His 
grandfather was a general—his father was a general — 
and he'd been a general hisself if he had not come 
away.” 

“ But what was he afterin your pockets? I thought 
I saw him put his fingers there rather slily.” 

Clapping his hands to his pocket, Pat ascertained 
that both watch and purse were missing. 

“Murther !” he cried, gesticulating like a whale with 
a dozen harpoons in his side ; ‘* the thafe! the spalpeen! 
I knew him well wid all his family. His grandfather 
was hanged— and his father was hanged—and he'd been 
hanged hisself if he had not run away!” 


4 FREB PASSAGE, 

Among the passengers on board of a Connecticut 
River boat, was a tall, gaunt Yankee. He did not walk 
up to the captain’s office and pay his fare, so the clerk 
hinted to him that the money was wanted. The 
stranger was not disconcerted, but replied; ‘‘ I’m goin’ 
up the river a little way. It’s all right.” 

The clerk not being much the wiser for this answer, 
again politely asked: ‘* At what point do you land, 
sir?” 

‘Don’t land at any point. It’s all right, though.” 

Here the clerk left our hero, and went to consult 
with the captain, who at once lost his good humour, 
and prooeeded forthwith to bring the matter to a focus 
—accosting the Yankee with; ‘‘ How far are you going 
to bear us company up the river, stranger?” 

“Oh, I'm going up a little way with ye—but it’s 
a-l-1 right, captain!” 

‘* But, sir,” eaid the captain, “ you have neither paid 
your fare, nor given the clerk your place of destination ; 
and you are old enough to know that when a man 
refuses to pay his fare, or give a good reason for not 
paying, we put him ashore immediately.” 

“ Well, captain, spose it’s your custom; but it’s all 
right.” 

Here the captain lost his patience, and ordered the 
pilot to land at one of the stations, and our hero to 
make ready to go ashore; to which he graciously re- 
plied: ‘ It’s all right, captain.” 

After getting on terra firma, the captain gave him a 
short blessing for causing him the trouble to land, and 
threatened him with a thrashing if he ever eaw him 
again, &c., to which the stranger responded again, with 
an air of triumph—pointing toa fine looking cottage 
just above him on the bank: “It’s all right, captain; 
that’s my house, captain ; it’s all right.” 

The captain swore again for a few minutes. 


A GOOD DINNER. 

“How thankful we ought to be for the many good 
things which are provided for us to enjoy,” said a 
gentleman at a City dinner the other day, whilst re- 
galing upon all the luxuricsin and out of season. “ The 
beasts of the earth, the fowls of the air, and the fishes 
con.” he continued. “ were ali crested for the use 


“Very true,” replied his friend; “but if you had 
witnessed the hair-breadth escape which I experienced 
of being devoured alive by a shark, when in the West 
Indies, you would have been satisfied that the horrible 
monster entertained just the opposite opinion. He be- 
lieved that mau was created for him.” 


Why are clouds like coachmen ?— Because they hold 
the raing, 
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As Lady Mary Montague was walking through a 
public garden with a party, she was very much annoyed 
by an impertinent coxcomb, who was continually mak- 
ing some foolish observation. On app-saching one of 
the temples, over which there was a Lath. inscription, 
she took advantage of it, to expose his ignora,ce, in the 
hope of putting him to silence. 

“* Pray sir,” said she, “be kind enough to explain 
that inscription to us.” 

‘* Madam,” said he, with an affected air, “I really do 
not know what it means, for I see it is dog Latin.” 

** How very extraordinary it is,” said Lady Mary, 
“that puppies should not understand their own lan- 
guage.” 

LOST HIS BALANCE. 

“ Who is he!” said a passer-by to a policeman, who 
was endeavouring to raise an intoxicated individual 
who had fallen into a gutter. 

‘“* Can't say, sir,” replied the policeman; “ he can't 
give any account of himself.” 

“Of course not,” replied the other, ‘‘how are you 
to expect an account from a man who has lost his 
balance ?” 


4 BIRD STORY. 

The Cape Girardeau Argus tells @ wonderful story, 
but one that is vouched for as positively true. The 
story is that a citizen of that place, walking in the 
woods, found a nest of young mocking birds) He 
placed the nest in a cage, which he hung upon the same 
tree, thinking that the mother would take better care 
than he of her brood. Visiting his young family upon 
the following Sunday, he found to his surprise that the 
birds had all disappeared, and in the bottom of the cage 
was coiled up a large black snake, so swollen that he 
could not get out of the hole through which he had 
entered. Indignant at the audacity of the fellow, aud 
burying with revenge, he carried his snake-ship to a 
burning lime-kiln and placed him upon 8 heated rock, 
when to his surprise the spake burst open, and the five 
young birds flew out, but were so scorched by the fire 
that he could not save them. The name of the gentle- 
man is unknown. 


“ THESE notes enliven me,” as the gentleman said on 
receiving a remittance. 

THE young lady who gives herself away, loses her 
self-possession. 

Tue Twe.—Why do the recriminations of married 
couples resemble the sound of waves on the shore? Be- 
cause they are murmurs of the tied. 

SoMEBODY eays that snoring is the spontaneous escape 
of those malignant feelings which the sleeper has not 
time to vent when awake. 

A JEw’s EXpLANATION.—" The rich,” said a Jew, 
‘eat vension because it ish deer. I eat mutton because 
it ish sheep.” 

Or all the Percy family, the noblest is Percy Vere 
(persevere); and the most cruel, Percy Cute (perse- 
cute). 

“ ANYTHING to please the child,” as the nurse said 
when she let the baby crawl out of the nursery win- 
dow. 

Buy fair, sell fair, and love fair. By so doing, you 
will stand a fair chance of leading a fair life. 

Mr. TOMKINS considers that a briefless barrister ought 
never to be blamed ; “ for it’s decidedly wrong to abuse 
& man without a cause.” 

MosT men espouse a party as an Indian espouses & 
wife— not to serve it, but to make it serve them. 

YounG loversshould remember that the most flercely- 
burning firebrands are those kindled at the altar. 

“EACH moment makes thee dearer,” as the parsi- 
mouious tradesman said to his extravagant wife. 

THE man that started fora walk in the “field of 
speculation,” lost his way for the want of landmarks, 
and after a diligent search by his friends, was restored 
to the bosom of his family. 

A PARISIAN *obber, who was seized in the act of 
stealing in the shop of a tobacconist, eaid, by way of 
excusing himself, that be never beard of 8 law whic: 
forbade a man take 

GOING AHEAD.—-A Yankee has just taught ducks to 


awviiain >ot water, and with such success that they lay 
boticd says this is not an age of improve- 
inchkt ? 

PoLITENESS.—“ I was never on intimate terms with 


the prisoner,” said @ burglar who was used a8 Queen's 
evidence aguinst a cowrade. Ife was no yentleman: 
{ve known him, when be was robbing a house, to drink 
a gentleman's champagne, and go off with his silver, 
without leaving a card of thanks on the dining-room 
table. He brought discredit on the profession.” 


Che Melle of the Village 
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Sweet maid-en, we be - held thee, in the glo-ry of thy youth, . . With can-dour on thy po - lish’d brow, and 
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crescendo. dim, 
Iv. 
‘sweet maiden, we beheld thee, in the glory of thy youth, _ And never eyes were rudely cast upon thy happy face, 
With candour on thy  ssagnanth brow, and innocence, and truth: Nor did the libertine offend such innocence and grace; 
Juough humble was thy rustic garb, more fair thou had'st no: been. Thine artlessness and purity would make the sensual feei 
If clad with-rustling silk or in th apparel of a queen. That virtue is a panoply more exquisite than steel 
The lustre of thy speaking eyes outvied the brightest gom Ob’ wherefore did'st thou quit the sphere wherein thy lot was cast, 
‘She? orient mine ere gave to deck a monarch’s diadem ; Aad leave the rural scene in which thy happy youth was pass d? 
‘She rose compared unte thy cheek, the marble to thy brow. Poor martyr! thou wast sacrificed unto a parent's pride. 
Were poor and insignificant—so beautiful wast thou! ! Aud thus it was thou did’st become the old but rich lord's bride, 
IL vI 


Great lady! we behold thee in the splendour of thy charms, 

Witb diamonds sparkling on thine hair, thy bosom, and thiae arms: 
Bet though thy dress be costly silk, and Plumes wave o'er thy brow, 
Yet in thy rustic garb thou wast more beautifal than now! 


Light ond elastic was the step that bore thee from the faivn, 
‘isch morn unto the village near, with basket on thin? arm 
&nd never buyer sought to drive a bargain hard with thoe- 
Try price wheo nam'‘d, did’st thou but smile, was givon wliuing!y. 


